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Foreword 

by 

The Rt. Hon. Anthony Wedgwood Berm, IV!. P., 
Minister of Technology 



The problem of estimating and controlling the cost and timescale of advanced technological projects 
is. one that has long exercised countries which have embarked on such projects. In the United 
Kingdom the problem has been constantly studied for more than 10 years. The Gibb-Zuckerman 
Committee on. the Management and Control oi Research and Development made a valuable 
contribution with its Report published in 1961. Three years later the then Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Aviation appointed a Steering Group of officials from that Department and the 
Ministry of Defence, to review how the Gibb-Zuckerman procedures were working in practice and 
to re-examine this difficult field. The Group studied in detail the practices of both the then Ministry 
of Aviation and of industry. Case studies were conducted in individual companies by industrial 
consultants. I am glad to say that industry gave its willing co-operation. 

The Group reported at the end of 1966 and since then the Report has been widely discussed and 
considered within the Government Departments concerned and with the representative bodies of the 
aerospace and electronics industries. In response to a number of requests I am now publishing the 
report so that it may achieve an even wider circulation. 

1 he many recommendations of the Group have been substantially accepted and are already being 
implemented. A number of them relate to organisation and training within my own Department — 
including the use of project teams and their training in modern techniques of management. Others 
relate to the method of carrying out large development projects and will involve Government 
contractors. 

Although the report endorsed the principles laid down in the Gibb-Zuckerman Report, the Group 
was concerned that in practice project studies were not being carried out in sufficient depth. It 
considered that full development should not be authorised on major technically advanced projects 
until the main uncertainties had been resolved and a well-founded programme and estimate prepared 
which could be used as a basis for decision to go ahead and for subsequent control. Accordingly, 
the Group recommended that the project study should be more extensive, embracing more experi- 
mental, design and testing work than had often been the case in the past. The ensuing development 
should then be more straightforward and less subject to the hazards of technical and financial 
uncertainty. We expect that major projects will generally warrant this new degree of project defi- 
nition. But we fully accept the Group’s warning against a single rigid procedure for all types and 
sizes of projects. 

The Group’s investigation also showed that while some companies have installed effective cost 
control systems and are employing advanced management techniques, there remains a need to set 
out in detail the principles which should normally govern the management of complex development 
projects. To meet this need a handbook of procedures, comprising Volume II of the Report, was 
prepared. This handbook, or code of practice, is not intended to be mandatory but we shall expect 
all contractors to assess their procedures in the light of it and to use it as a guide in devising and 
introducing improvements. 

The Report has been discussed between the Department and representatives of the aerospace and 
electronics industries. Whilst generally welcoming the Report, the industries have expressed concern 
about certain aspects, for example that the new procedures should not lengthen the period of develop- 
ment nor render collaboration with other countries more difficult. We have assured them that we 
do not expect the procedures to have this effect. It should in fact be possible to complete development 
programmes more smoothly when estimates of cost and timescale are not subject to serious error. 
The Steering Group itself recognised that it might not be possible fully to implement their recom- 
mendations in the case of collaborative projects. But the Group hoped, as I do, that we shall be able 
to influence our partners in the directions recommended. 

I believe that all those who are interested in this difficult subject will find the Group’s Report 
valuable and stimulating. I should like to pay tribute to the careful and thorough work which went 
to its preparation. 

Ministry of Technology 
Millbank Tower 
Millbank 
London S.W.l 

1st November 1968 

*•» 
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Sir Ronald Melville 

I submit the final report of the Steering Group on Development Cost Estimating. 

Since efforts are continually being made to improve methods for estimating and controlling 
the cost of defence projects carried out in industry, we found oui selves investigating an ev dying 
situation. Our studies showed that much has been achieved; they showed also that much 
remains to be done. Indeed, we found it necessary to examine and consider the present 
procedures for development at such length and in such detail that we have not been able to 
give the production aspects of our task the attention they deserve. These will need to be con- 
sidered further when decisions, following our present report, have been taken and implemented. 

Two main conclusions form the basis of our Report. The type of project study that has 
hitherto been normal can generally yield neither the technical and cost information which is 
needed for a well-founded decision on full development nor a standard against which progress 
can later be measured in both technical and financial terms. The Ministry of Aviation needs 
to adopt a more disciplined and professional approach to project formulation, assessment 
and control ; this in turn needs to be accompanied by and will we hope inculcate a similar 
attitude in industry. 

Our principal concern has been to make recommendations aimed at correcting these 
deficiencies. 



19th December , 1966 



W. G. Downey 

Chairman 
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CHAPTER 1 



introduction 



1. The Steering Group was appointed- by the. then Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Aviation, 
Sir Richard Way, in April, 1964, with the detailed terms of reference at Appendix A, Its 
main task was: • 

‘To examine and consider the methods used in industry for estimating the cost of developing 
and producing defence equipment (other than atomic weapons) in accordance with stated 
requirements and in the Department for checking such estimates; to examine -and consider 
the methods used by both parties for the subsequent control of development and estimated 
production cost against approved estimates and against technical progress; and to make 
recommendations.’ 



2. Mr. W. G. Downey, Under-Secretary, Electronics and Guided Weapons Division, was 
appointed Chairman of the Group, and at the outset the members were as follows: 



Mr. L. R. Beesly 
Mr. R. H. W. Bullock 
Mr. J. B. L. Clark 
Mr. L. H. Curzon 
Professor Ely Devons 
Dr. B. G. Dickins 

Mr. H. L. Lawrence-Wilson 

Mr. D. E. Morris 
Mr. R. E. Sainsbury 

Mr. L. H. C. Sterne 



Director-General of Aircraft Production 
Under-Secretary, Air B Division 
formerly Director of Accountancy Services 
Under-Secretary, Finance and Accounts Division 
Professor of Commerce, University of London 
Director-General, Guided Weapons Research and 
Development 

Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Research and 
Development, Ministry of Defence 
Director-General, RAF Aircraft Development 
Director-General of Guided Weapons and Electronics 
Production 

Weapons Development Committee Staff, Ministry of 
Defence 



3. Mr. Bullock, Mr. Curzon, and Professor Devons left the Group at an early stage and were 
replaced by Mr. R. B. Marshall, Mr. E. S. Jackson, and Mr. P. D. Henderson. Mr. Marshall 
was later replaced by Mr. W. P. Shovelton. Mr. E. W. G. Haynes, Under-Secretary, Contracts 
Division, joined the Group in February, 1965. Dr. Dickins, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Sterne 
changed their appointments, but remained members throughout. 



4. We first met on 13th August, 1964, and subsequently held thirty-three meetings. Apart 
from the difference recorded in paragraph 77 our report is unanimous. 



5. Our report is in six sections. Chapters 2 and 3 set out the historical background to our 
enquiries and the changing environment in which development is taking place. Chapters 
4 to 7 deal with our approach to the task, the facts which our investigations have brought to 
light, and the conclusions we have drawn from them. Chapters 8 and 9 deal with the American 
and French approaches to development. Chapter 10 discusses incentive contracting and 
reviews recent American experience in this field. Chapter 1 1 contains our proposals for changes 
to current procedures and Chapter 12 reviews their implications for international projects. 
The report ends with summaries of our conclusions and recommendations. 



6. We did not attempt to consider the Ministry of Aviation’s organization for project manage- 
ment. This was last reviewed in 1964 and 1965 by a Working Party under the Chairmanship 
of the Deputy Controller of Aircraft (Research and Development), Mr. Handel Davies, in 
the context of aircraft weapon systems, and certain changes were made in the Controllerate 
of Aircraft which were designed to strengthen and unify the technical and financial management 
of major aircraft projects. So far as we have been able to judge, there is no conflict between 
these changes and certain proposals we put forward in Chapter 5 for improving the Ministry’s 
ability to evaluate the programmes and estimates submitted by contractors. 

1 
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1 Mr J B Visser and Mr. T. F. Knapp were our successive Secretaries and Mr. J. R. 
Christie, 'replaced by Mr. J. B. Visser, and Mr. A. C. Gregory were in charge of our fact 
finding enquiries. Mr. J. B. Visser and Mr. A. C. Gregory also assisted in the drafting of our 
report. The case histories on the handling of certain projects within the Department were 
prepared by Mr. V. E. Cole, Mr. I. O. Hockmeyer, Mr. G. F. Jeans, Mr, A. B. L. Russell, 
and Mr. G. R. Sunderland. In addition, a special review of procedures within the Ministry 
of Aviation for estimating unit production costs was carried out by Mr. J. M. G. Thexton. 
The case histories on the handling of certain projects in industry were prepared by Associated 
Industrial Consultants Ltd., and PA Management Consultants Ltd., with the willing co- 
operation and assistance of the companies concerned. A combined team ol these two firms of 
consultants also prepared the Handbook of Procedures which appears as Appendix M to this 
Report. We are grateful to them all for their labours on our behalf. 
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CHAPTER 2 



I"he Historical Background 

8. Although difficulties had been experienced for many years in preparing realistic initial 
estimates tor major defence development projects and in the control of subsequent expendi- 
ture, they did not become a source of serious concern in this country (or in the United States) 
until the second half of the nineteen fifties. Then, at a time when the Government was seeking 
to limit defence expenditure, a series of cases came to light of projects whose final costs were, 
or were likely to be, substantially higher than the estimates at which they were first approved. 
Some of these projects later attracted the attention of the Public Accounts Committee, and 
led to considerable public criticism in Parliament and in the Press. 

9. Early in 1958, in an effort to identify the main causes of underestimation, the then Ministry 
of Supply set up a special operational research team under Mr. W. M. Hill. In their report, 
submitted in July, 1958, the team showed that over a range of about a hundred projects, the 
average ratio of final costs to initial estimate was about 2.8. (There were of course considerable 
variations between projects; some had been under-estimated by a factor of five or more.) The 
main causes of the increases in cost were given as : 

(a) changes in the operational requirements ; 

(b) lack of definition of the task, including the number of models or prototypes that 
would be needed to sustain the programme ; 

(c) incomplete appreciation by the contractor of the full scope of the work that would 
be necessary; and 

(d) the effects of inflation. 

The Report also drew attention to the lack of financial discipline inherent in a cost reimburse- 
ment contract. 

10. Two conferences of the Ministry of Supply’s administrative and senior technical staff were 
held to consider this report and the general problem of the proper m anagement of development 
work, and early in 1959, five Study Groups were appointed to consider various aspects. No. 1 
studied possible methods of improving the reliability of initial estimates; No. 2 investigated 
proposals for a uniform procedure for accepting new operational requirements and changes 
to existing requirements; No. 3 examined the scope for the introduction of incentives into 
research and development contracts and the forms the incentives might take; No. 4 reviewed 
the limit of liability clause used in cost reimbursement contracts and the associated clauses 
calling for technical and financial reports at regular intervals; and No. 5 re-examined the 
traditional division of duties between technical and non-technical staff responsible for research 
and development. 

11. The Study Groups reported in the second half of the year and after their recommendations 
had been considered by the senior management of the newly formed Ministry of Aviation, 
the then Permanent Secretary, Sir William Strath, issued two directives in March and April’ 
1960, on the financial management of research and development. These directives form one 
of the foundation stones of the Ministry’s present structure of procedures and methods of 
control and they are reproduced at Appendices B and C. 

12. The other main source of the system in use today was the Report of the Committee on 
the Management and Control of Research and Development, (the Zuckerman Report). This 
Committee was set up in May, 1958, and its report, dated July, 1961, was published by the 
Stationery Office. The Committee supported a proposal put forward by the Ministry of 
Supply’s Study Group No. 1 on Development Project Estimating by recommending that 
‘project studies’ should be carried out for all major projects before a development contract 
was placed. A project study was subsequently defined as a detailed examination of the scientific 
and technical problems involved in developing a weapon or equipment to meet a Staff Require- 
ment — leading up to a plan of design, development, and testing (quantified in terms of money, 
manpower, and time) and to an indication of subsequent production cost. It was on the 
results of the project study that a decision on whether to proceed to full development would 
be based. 
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13. The main elements of the system that was intended to come into force following the fusion 
of these two streams of thought may be outlined as follows : 

(a) the customer Department was to prepare, if necessary after a feasibility study, a 
formal Staff Requirement which since 1963 has had to be endorsed by the central 
Operational Requirements organization of the Ministry of Defence and which can 
only be altered through a special review procedure ; 

(b) the Ministry of Aviation was to place a contract with a selected firm or firms to 
enable them to undertake a thorough study of the problems involved in developing 
a weapon or equipment to meet the customer Department’s Requirement. Under 
these contracts each firm was to prepare a phased and costed technical programme 
controllable by stages, called a Development Cost Plan. This was to be a statement 
of the work to be undertaken appropriately analysed with related estimates of 
cost, in such a form that during the course of development, performance to a 
given date could be compared with the estimate to that date. The project was to be 
divided into its constituent technical parts and costs were to be given for each of 
these units under suitable headings, each split into financial years or smaller 
divisions; 

(c) the technical staff of the Ministry of Aviation were to carry out a critical assessment 
of the contractor’s plan to satisfy themselves that the proposed programme of 
development was not only the best technical method, but also the most economical 
method of achieving the programme. They then had to put forward their own 
estimate of time-scale and cost; 

(d) it was to be the responsibility of the finance staff in the Ministry of Aviation to 
satisfy themselves that the estimate put forward by the technical staff was a valid 
one; that is, that the assessment of the contractor’s plan had been properly carried 
out and that due allowance had been made in the estimate for technical uncer- 
tainties. The discharge of this responsibility was to be facilitated by close co- 
operation between the technical and finance staffs and the final Departmental 
estimate had to be agreed between them; 

(e) once a contract had been placed, the technical staff were to be responsible for the 
efficient management of the project, that is for seeing that it was carried forward 
m accordance with the agreed programme, as regards the technical progress of 
the work, the time-scale, and the expenditure authorized in total and year by year. 
This responsibility was to be discharged by day-to-day contact with the contractor, 
who was also to be required to submit formal progress reports on technical achieve- 
ment and cost at regular intervals, usually quarterly. These were to provide an 

opportunity tor a more formal review of progress against plan in both technical 
and financial terms. 



14 It will be apparent from this brief summary that the effectiveness of this system depends 
both on the contractor s competence to prepare a realistic programme and cost estimate and 

['Vntllw 3 thp b r!^ 0f f ? m i § SC 1 at ^ required b y the s y stem within the constraints 

imposed by the degree of technological advance required; also on his ability subsequently to 

Streak plan -* Th ! Wstory of such P r °j ects as Blue Steel, Blue 

m r renewed the anxiet y' that had been felt in the Ministry of Aviation 

TMv Uo e ? C1 ?i Cy . ° f SOme , contrac tors’ arrangements in these areas, and accordingly in 
July, 1962, the Ministry asked its mam contractors to arrange for their auditors to provide 

XZ r Z7t m At he SY fT °r finaGCial C ° ntr01 in »» contracts pWby ffie 
Ministry and to be priced by reference to actual costs. The results of this review were still 

being examined when we were appointed, but it was becoming apparent that some Sup 

0fC0m ^- “ of ^ bad already been introduced 



16. Nevertheless, despite all ffiese measures, the cost of some projects still continued to rise 
ubstantially above that originally estimated and approved and we were, therefore appointed 

r d m industry and in the of issihe 

estimation and control of defence development projects; and to make recommendations. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Changing Environment 

16. As the new procedures we have described were gradually introduced and improved the 
defence environment was changing in a number of ways. The total Defence Estimates were 
declining as a proportion of the gross national product, and in 1966-67 this proportion is 
expected to have fallen to about 6-6% compared with 7-2% in 1960-61. At the same time, the 
cost of development at constant prices has continued to increase as technology has advanced. 
Tins has led to the situation, already described in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the A ircraft Industry 1 , in which production runs have tended to become shorter and unit 
prices higher. The rise in unit price is even steeper if amortization of the development expen- 
diture is included in the calculation. 

17. The increasing cost of development and production and the severe consequences on the 
re-equipment programme of serious errors in estimating have brought an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of unit production prices. This trend has been given further emphasis 
by the greater refinement of the arrangements for the forward planning and budgeting of 
defence expenditure. Since these arrangements cover the current year and the following ten 
years, it is necessary from the start of development to pay close attention to possible future 
production commitments and to make provision in the later years in accordance with the best 
estimate that can be made of the likely unit production price. 

18. The steady rise in the total unit cost of development and production and the continuing 
difficulties with the balance of payments have also led to more vigorous attempts to ensure 
as far as possible that any equipment developed will be competitive in the export market since 
sales to customers abroad not only contribute to the general export drive, but should also 
both reduce unit production prices to the British Services and bring in receipts through the 
R. & D. levy to set against the cost of development. In addition, there has been a movement 
towards international collaboration in development as a means of reducing the burden of the 
development cost on each country and also of widening the market for the resulting equipment 2 . 
Examples of such collaboration are the Anglo-French Martel air-to-surface guided weapon, 
the Anglo-French Jaguar aircraft, and the Anglo-American advanced jet lift engine. We 
expect both these trends to intensify over the next few years. 

19. Because of the inevitable differences in approach between countries, it is not always 
possible on development projects subject to international collaboration agreements to follow 
the procedures that we would ahn to use for a national equipment. This is a point which 
must be allowed for in any suggested changes to current procedures and we return to it in 
Chapter 12. 

20. The Ministry of Aviation’s organization for the control of major development projects 
has also been changing. For many years, the organization has been divided into technical 
areas, (for example, airframes, aero-engines, electronic equipment, and guided weapons); 
into phases of activity, (i esearch, development, production, and inspection); and into function, 
(technical, financial, and contractual). This has proved satisfactory for the project which is 
largely confined to one technical area or where the inter-faces with other development areas 
can be well defined and their inter-relation presents no serious problems. It has limi tations, 
however, when applied to a major weapons system which requires the concurrent development 
and integration of a number of complex and inter-related equipments in different technical 
areas, each of which may represent a major technical advance. In these circumstances, the 
difficulties of preparing programmes and estimates are greatly multiplied. The problems of 
co-ordination which arise on this type of project have led to the concept of a project team under 
a Project Director who has technical and financial authority within the limits of approved 
estimates of time and cost for the work to be carried out by the main weapons system con- 
tractor and co-ordinating responsibility for the project as a whole 3 . This concept is evolving 
and further changes may be expected in the coming years. 

21. Advanced development by its very nature can never be susceptible to precise estimating. 
The bade obstacle to better initial estimates of cost has been and will remain the various 
types of uncertainty associated with the development of new weapons and equipment ; uncer- 
tainty about the Staff Requirement which may have to be altered during the course of 

5 
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development because of changes in the international scene or in strategic policy or in the 
range of technological possibilities; uncertainty about the specification which ti anslates the 
Requirement into engineering terms and about the work that will have to be done to meet it; 
and uncertainty about the technical problems that will arise and the effort and time that should 
be allowed for their solution. 4 

22. The difficulties of preparing and presenting estimates for development work are increased 
by some of the present estimating conventions. For example, the Treasury instruction which 
lays down that estimates must be prepared at current prices gives rise to a presentational 
problem, because, if inflation continues, the actual cost in money terms over, say, seven years, 
will turn out considerably higher than the initial estimate and thus make it appeal that the initial 
estimate was too low. This may not in fact be true. There are also problems concerned with the 
substance of the estimates : for example, there is evidence that some overhead costs are rising 
faster than costs charged direct. If and where this is occurring, an estimate based on cuirent 
or recent overhead rates will also prove too low when compared with final costs. 

23. The problems of estimating for development work are also increased by the fact that 
re-equipment can now only take place at infrequent intervals, (so that each new generation must 
represent a considerable advance over its predecessor), and also in some cases by the special 
difficulties associated with international collaboration. The best that can be done in these 
circumstances is to aim at setting the decision point on whether to proceed to full development 
at the stage when the uncertainties have been reduced to an acceptable extent. An important 
part of our field work was therefore to assess the reliability of the information that was avail- 
able on a selection of projects started under the new procedures at the time when the decisions 
were taken to go forward to full development. 

REFERENCES 

1. H.M.S.O. Cmnd. 2853 of 1965, Chapter 7, paragraph 102. 

2. Current policy on international collaboration is described in H.M.S.O. Cmnd. 2902 of 1966, 

Statement on the Defence Estimates 1966, Part II, Defence Estimates 1966-67, pages 45 and 46 — 
Interdependence. 

3. Ministry of Aviation Handbook of Controller of Aircraft Instructions, (AV.P.88), Chapter 111, 
Aircraft Project Management. 

4. A full discussion of the part played by uncertainty in weapons development is contained in ‘The 
Weapons Acquisition Process — An Economic Analysis’, Peck and Scherer, Harvard Business 
School, 1962. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Our Approach to the Task 

24. We decided at an early stage that it was essential for us to ascertain in some detail how 
the new procedures were being operated both in the Ministry of Aviation and in industry. 
We considered that the evidence we needed could best be obtained by co mmi ssio nin g a 
series of case histories on how particular projects had been handled, the projects selected to be 
at various stages in the development cycle and to cover several different technical areas and a 
number of the Ministry’s principal contractors. If possible, the same projects should be 
studied both internally in the Ministry and externally in industry since this would help to 
illuminate any inter-face problems. 



25. Our first thought was that these studies might be carried out internally by officers of the 
Ministry of Aviation and externally by people seconded to the Ministry for a period from the 
industries concerned. The latter proposal did not prove practicable, because of difficulties 
over commercial security. It was therefore proposed to the two trade associations mainly 
concerned, the Society of British Aero-space Companies and the Electronic Engineering 
Association, that management consultants should be used for the studies in industry and this 
they agreed on the understanding that negotiations would also take place with each contractor 
separately before a particular case history was put in hand. Detailed terms of reference for 
the consultants were drafted and agreed ; these are reproduced at Appendix D. 

26. Two firms of consultants were selected, Associated Industrial Consultants Ltd., and 
PA Management Consultants Ltd. A list of the projects and companies they covered is at 
Appendix E. Each case history was divided into two parts; a statement of fact, which was 
agreed with the company concerned, and the consultants’ comments on those facts. These 
comments were shown to the company, but it was not asked to agree them. Each company 
was, however, invited to comment either on the particular project or on the general problem 
of development cost estimating and control, and a number of them did so. In the final stages 
of our enquiries, the two firms of consultants provided a combined team to summarize the 
conclusions reached, to identify the improvements which they considered necessary, and in 
collaboration with our Liaison Officers and with the benefit of advice from many individuals 
in industry and in the Ministry of Aviation, to recommend procedures for the future program- 
ming, estimating, and control of development projects. We have taken account of this further 
assignment in Chapter 11 and the Handbook of Procedures they prepared is included as 
Appendix M. 



27. The case studies within the Ministry of Aviation were carried out by the Ministry officers 
mentioned in paragraph 7. Their detailed terms of reference changed as the studies proceeded, 
but their main task throughout was to establish for the selected projects the steps taken by 
officers of the Ministry to check the successive development programmes prepared by the 
contractor during the life of the project and the translation of these into effort and cost, and 
his successive estimates of unit production cost; also to determine the methods used by the 
Ministry for the subsequent control of development, and for the assessment of physical 
progress against expenditure in relation to the overall plan. A list of the case histories they 
prepared is at Appendix F, and it will be seen from this that five of the eight projects they 
examined were also considered by the consultants. 



28. We also arranged for a number of other enquiries and were informed of the results of 
work being undertaken in related fields. These are referred to in more detail in the appropriate 
section of later chapters, but are summarized here to give a picture of the ground we have 
covered. 



29. We set up a working party on project cost recording and analysis to conduct a pilot 
investigation in two selected areas because we became concerned about the lack of readily 
available information on the content, phasing, and cost of past projects which technical 
branches could use in assessing these aspects of new proposals. The conclusions arising from 
these investigations are contained in Chapter 5, which also includes our recommendations for 
strengthening the Ministry of Aviation’s organization for this type of analytical work. 
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30. We have alr eady referred in paragraph 14 to the reports, prepared at the Ministry of 
Aviation’s request in 1962 by the auditors of thirty-seven of the Ministry s principal con- 
tractors for development work, about the systems of financial control in operation at these 
companies on contracts to be priced by reference to actual costs. The results of this exercise 
were s umma rized for us by the Director of Accountancy Services and we agreed with his 
view that this general approach, while it had made a useful contribution to the improvement of 
the systems at a n um ber of contractors, had necessarily been limited in its scope. We felt it 
essential to examine in addition the methods of technical programming and resource cal- 
culation which lie behind an effective system of financial control and this was one of the 
reasons which prompted us towards obtaining case histories on the handling of specific 
projects in industry. Further details of this accountancy review and our conclusions from it 
are set out at the beginning of Chapter 6. 

31. We also considered three reports on incentive contracting, both in this country and 
abroad. This was an important part of our work since if incentive contracts could be used 
successfully, they could do much, particularly when placed at a fixed or maximum price, to 
reduce the present difficulties within Government Departments over the forward budgeting 
of expenditure on defence research and development. Chapter 10 is devoted to our researches 
in this area, which were aided by a Contracts Division mission to the United States. 

32. As it seems likely that there will be an increasing number of projects, both defence and 
civil, which will be developed in collaboration with at least one other European country, we 
paid special attention to the project initiation and control procedures used in France. The 
French approach, which is very different from ours in a number of ways, is outlined in Chapter 
9. The American approach, which is already well known to many in Government defence 
circles in this country, is summarized in Chapter 8. 

33. Finally, the investigations we made and the case histories we received led us to look again 
at the procedures in the Ministry of Aviation and in industry for project assessment, the pre- 
paration of technical programmes and cost estimates, and the subsequent control of projects 
against these programmes and estimates. Our conclusions on these points and our recom- 
mendations are contained in Chapters 7 and 11. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Our internal Investigations 

Introduction 

34. The case histories which were prepared of how selected projects were handled inside the 
Ministry of Aviation were aimed primarily at identifying any weaknesses there might be in 
the methods employed for assessing technical programmes and cost plans and for monitoring 
and controlling progress and expenditure against them. As a result a number of points have 
been brought to our attention. 



Staffing for project assessment and management 

35. The first was that there was a severe lack of adequate staff in the responsible technical 
branches in the months immediately preceding the placing of the project study contract, and 
also during the project study stage itself. We appreciate that there is a limit on the number 
of staff available to the supply Department at any time, and that during this early period the 
project does not form part of the approved development programme. Nevertheless, at least 
the nucleus of the project team must be in post some time before the project study begins, 
since agreement should be reached with the chosen firm before the contract is placed on the 
scope and depth of work that will be necessary for the preparation of a meaningful development 
programme and cost plan. Moreover, during the course of the project study many points will 
arise which need decisions by the supply Department, or at least its concurrence, such as the 
balance to be drawn in particular areas between performance, time, and cost, and the assump- 
tions to be made on, say, the rate at which development flying or engine bench test hours 
will be accumulated. By its end the foundations should have been laid for any subsequent 
development programme that may be authorized and it will become increasingly difficult to 
alter these without disrupting the whole project. 



36. We therefore repeat the recommendation in our interim report that, for all new projects, 
the nucleus of the project team should be formed in time to allow it to take part in the dis- 
cussions on the content of the project study. It should be progressively strengthened thereafter 
so that it can make an effective contribution to the preparation and assessment of the Develop- 
ment Cost Plan on which the decision to proceed to full development will be based. 



37. A further source of weakness, which we also recorded in our interim report, has been 
the high rate of staff turnover in technical branches and also in the associated finance and 
contracts branches. This is illustrated in Appendix G, which clearly demonstrates the need 
for greater continuity. The position has been made worse in many technical branches by the 
number of Service officers employed. These rarely serve more than three years, sometimes less, 
and often they have no previous experience of project management. They receive no special 
training and as a result they cannot be as effective, at least for the first part of their tours of 
duty, as the importance of the task demands. While career planning often makes it difficult 
to retain staff on project management for long periods, we take the view that the primary 
purpose of staff employment is the execution of a Department’s work as expeditiously and 
efficiently as possible. We therefore repeat the recommendation in our interim report, that 
steps should be taken to extend the length of tours of duty of Service officers in key posts, 
and to ensure that staff within a supply Department posted into branches engaged on project 
work remain for longer periods. Where changes cannot be avoided, a reasonable period of 
overlap should be allowed. 



Training for project management 

38. On major projects, project management is fast becoming a highly specialised field requiring 
a knowledge of modem programming and control techniques, such as network analysis and 
budgetary control by task, which are outside the normal experience of a Service officer or of 
those engaged on research in a Ministry Establishment. This led the management consultants 
who carried out the industrial case studies, and who therefore came into contact with a number 
of the Ministry of Aviation’s project management staff, to suggest that there should be a 
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separate professional class of project managers. This would enable more attention o be paid 
to the recruitment of people with the requisite personal qualities, would facilitate specialist 
training, and would ensure greater continuity of experience both in particular posts and m 
the field as a whole. The more senior posts would be filled by those who had proved themselves 
capable at a lower level. 

39. While we agree with the general line of thought behind the suggestion for a separate class 
of project managers, we do not think this necessary to achieve the aims we have in mind. Such 
a class could not easily be fitted into the present structure of scientific and professional classes 
in the Civil Service and we consider that it will be sufficient if officers, both Service and civilian, 
who show an apparent aptitude for project management are earmarked for special training 
and then spend much of their careers on this type of work. We include at Appendix H an 
illustrative, though not necessarily definitive, syllabus for an intensive two-week residential 
course. This we regard as a first step towards obtaining a more professional approach to the 
task. Although this course is intended primarily for members of technical branches at all 
levels, some places should be reserved for other branches with responsibilities in or connected 
with the development field, such as Production, Finance, Contracts, Technical Costs and 
Accountancy Services. 

40. This need for greater professionalism in project management has two important implica- 
tions for staff policy. Firstly, project management must be regarded as an important function 
in its own right, having its own qualifications and expertise. In the selection of people for 
appointment to senior posts in ‘project directorates’ controlling large projects, major weight 
must be given to their managerial ability. Moreover, due weight should be given to their 
possession of these qualities in any review of their suitability for promotion. Secondly, nobody 
should be appointed to the senior project management posts unless he has already had some 
experience in the field and has acquired some knowledge, preferably through formal training, 
of the techniques that he and his staff will need to use. 



Guidance for project officers 

41. We also consider that better guidance should be given to project officers on their res- 
ponsibilities. At present, these are mainly, though not entirely, defined in Notices or Instruc- 
tions issued by the Controller of Aircraft or the Controller of Guided Weapons and Elec- 
tronics, We consider that a more concise, coherent, and self-contained document is required 
to serve as a handbook of instructions to project officers on how they should go about their 
duties. It should, for example, indicate the particular information they should seek to see 
included in Development Cost Plans by contractors and the questions which they should ask 
firms when scrutinising these plans. It should also include check lists as aids to ensuring that 
all the constituent tasks (for example, preparation of Appendices A and Service publications), 
have been provided for in development programmes and estimates. By these means, we 
would hope to achieve a more common approach to project matters, the lack of which we 
have noted with some concern. Such a handbook would also provide a work of reference for 
the training course we have recommended. 



Evaluation of development programmes and estimates 

42. Undei present instructions, the technical staff of the supply Department are charged witfi. 
the responsibility of carrying out an evaluation of the Development Cost Plans submitted by 
contractors both at the end of the project study stage and subsequently at intervals during the 
development programme. Tins evaluation is a critical preliminary to the process of deciding 
whether to authorize, or continue with, development: if it is not carried out effectively, the 
decision will be ill-founded and may prove to have been wrong. We therefore examined the 
the operation of the Ministry of Aviation’s own internal checks on contractors’ development 
programmes and cost plans. 



43. A Development Cost Plan is (or should be) constructed in three stages. First in the light 
of the conclusions of the project study, a phased programme of work is prepared’* second an 
estimate is made of the effoi t and time that will be needed to carry it out * and third these 
physical quantities are translated into money, taking account of other prime costs and also 
of overheads and profit. This plan is necessarily broadly based in the first instance, but its 
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definition improves with successive issues as knowledge increases. Eventually, a programme 
emerges in which the tasks and their content have been mainly defined and which is subject 
only to the residual uncertainties on the outstanding part of the programme. These will 
remain, though on a decreasing basis, until completion. Nevertheless, it is inherent in advanced 
development work that even at a late stage in the programme there can be no assurance that 
unexpected major difficulties will not arise. 

44. Our investigations have shown that the technical branches’ main scrutiny generally falls 
upon the technical content of the contractor’s proposed programme of work. This scrutiny 
includes a check that the quantities of prototypes or models assumed will be adequate; that a 
proper and realistic test programme, so far as it can be foreseen at the time, has been prepared ; 
and that no important items of work have been forgotten. Some attention is paid to the pro- 
posed level of effort, to its distribution between the main sectors of the programme, and to 
its phasing over time. However, and particularly on Development Cost Plans at the project 
study stage, only a broad appraisal is made of the cost estimate; examination being limited 
for the most part to overall comparisons with other projects or areas of projects in the same 
field on which information happens to be available. 



45. Whatever may have been the success of this approach in establishing the validity of the 
contractor’s proposed programme of technical work, it is clear that, in many cases, it did 
not lead to the realization that the effort and cost had been seriously under-estimated. This 
fact emerged only later as work progressed and the full extent and magnitude of the task 
became apparent. Measures need to be taken, therefore, to improve the Ministry’s ability to 
carry out a proper evaluation of contractors’ programmes and estimates of development costs, 
particularly those which form the basis for a decision on whether to proceed to full develop- 
ment. 



The contribution of the Directorate of Technical Costs to project estimating 

46. We first considered the contribution that might be made by the staff of the Directorate 
of Technical Costs. We were helped in this by having among our members Mr. L. R. Beesly, 
the Director-General of Aircraft Production, who was Chairman of the Working Party, 
which reported in July, 1964, on the functions, methods of working, organization, and staffing 
of the Directorate. 

47. The main function of the Directorate of Technical Costs is to advise, in response to 
requests by Directors of Contracts, on the prime costs of manufacture, under efficient manage- 
ment, of supplies ordered or to be ordered by Government Departments. The Directorate 
also maintains an oversight, when requested by Directors of Contracts, on work under 
research and development contracts placed on a cost plus profit basis in order to ensure that 
costs claimed by the contractor for the work done are fair and reasonable 1 . 



48. The Working Party recommended that the functions of a technical costs organization 
should include a direct responsibility relating to the estimating of prime costs from the inception 
of a project to its completion. The extent of the contribution that the Directorate could make 
would of course depend to a great extent on the stage which the project had reached. To 
associate the Directorate with projects from their initiation would have the added advantage 
that, when accurate estimates were required at the final stage for price-fixing purposes, technical 
costs officers would have a very considerable knowledge of the history and detail of the 
equipment. This would assist them in formulating more accurate estimates than would other- 
wise be possible 2 . 



49. The Working Party went on to propose that, on development projects, technical costs 
officers should comment on the Development Cost Plan. The Directorate should also take 
part in the regular reviews of projects and in the assessment of the probable cost of the work 
to completion. After the placing of a development contract, unless it was at a fixed price, 
it should maintain an oversight of the work on behalf of the Director of Contracts and the 
Project Director. It should also, in conjunction with technical branches, advise the Project 
Director on the progress of technical achievement. Technical costs officers should attend 
design change meetings and keep abreast of development 3 . 
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50. These recommendations were accepted t>y t i ie e A nrt available 

achieved, but it was felt that until additional staf ff .^ v b * th ^ task 

within the Directorate would have to be directed pnmanly to ensuring that their mam task 
tfghtag achS to the Directors of Contracts for the purpose of pnce fixrng would be 

effectively carried out. 

51 We feel however, that it must be made clear that the main experience of Technical Costs 
is in preparing or checking estimates of the prime cost of manufacture, using drawings prepared 
by the contractor wherever possible. The limited scope of the projec studre carried out in 
recent years had meant that few drawings, other than general assembly or scheme drawings 
have been available when contractors prepare their initial Development Cost Plans, and 
this has inevitably restricted the value of any contribution that Technical Costs may have been 
asked to make to their assessment. Indeed, design information has been so lacking at this 
point that inaccuracies due to bad estimating of the design concept have probably been 
completely outweighed by cost increases arising from the subsequent technical evolution of the 
design and of the development programme. 



52. Even if the project study is extended to improve the definition achieved at the end of that 
stage, development must proceed for some time beiore many areas of the design will have 
crys talliz ed sufficiently to enable Technical Costs to apply theii normal estimating techniques. 
Even then, uncer tai nties will remain ; development is essentially a process of expeiimental 
work leading to design, prototype manufacture, and testing, followed by redesign and retesting 
to overcome the defects revealed, and any assessment of the effort and cost involved and. their 
effect on the overall programme must depend very much on judgment based on experience. 
The Directorate has little, if any, direct development experience to bring to bear on these 
problems; nor has it records of past development performance to enable it to assess the 
validity of the programme proposed. In these circumstances, and as changes and extensions 
to such progra mm es are the major cause of cost increases, the contribution which Technical 
Costs can make to estimating in the formative stages of a development project must necessarily 
be limited. 



53. As the project progresses and the design becomes clearer and increasingly translated into 
drawings. Technical Costs’ potential contribution to the supply Department’s check of the 
validity of the contractor’s estimate of cost becomes greater. If, therefore, the proposal for a 
Project Definition phase we recommend later in this Report is adopted for the larger, more 
complex projects, it should be possible to bring the Directorate into the picture to a greater 
extent and to expect technical costs officers to play a more important part in the assessment 
of the manufacturing element of the Development Cost Plan prepared at the end of that stage. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that Technical Costs will only be able to estimate on the 
basis of the design as then envisaged whereas the supply Department needs to estimate on 
the basis of what the design is likely to become, and of the redesign, rework, and retest that 
will be required to achieve it. Moreover, until the Directorate is staffed to perform adequately 
its primary task of providing advice on prime costs to Directors of Contracts for price-fixing 
negotiations, nice judgment will be required to determine the extent to which effort should 
be diverted to assist Project Directors in validating development cost estimates. 

54. Much the same line of argument applies to the estimates of unit production cost prepared 
during development. In the early stages of development when few drawings exist even of, 
say, the first prototype or electronic model, there is little that the Directorate can contribute. 
But as more and more development drawings become available and these approximate more 
and more to the expected final design, then the Directorate can come increasingly into the 
picture until the point is reached at which they are able to provide a reasoned criticism of 
the contractor s estimate, if not an independent estimate of their own. 



The contribution of the Directorate of Accountancy Services to project 
estimating J 

55. We also considered the contribution that could be made by the Directorate of Accoun- 
tancy Services to the evaluation of contractors’ estimates. 

56. In assessing a cost estimate, and particularly when comparing competitive estimates, the 
c uic-a i ranc nee s o know the broad outlines of the cost allocation system used by the 

con rac or. s is agreed m detail by the Directorate of Accountancy Services, on behalf of 
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the Ministry, and it is therefore in the best position to explain each contractor’s system to the 
technical branch to the extent that this is necessary and to confirm that his cost plan has been 
prepared in accordance with it and that the cost plan has been presented in a form which will 
allow direct comparison with the subsequent actual expenditure figures produced by the firm’s 
cost accounting system. Most ot the costs which are variable in terms of the project will 
probably be charged direct, but this is not always the case and the technical branch needs 
to know if it is dealing with a contractor with a very narrow base of direct charging since this 
will affect its methods of supervision. 

57. The Directorate is also in the best position to advise on overhead rates. When a con- 
tractor claims to be using agreed actual rates or provisionally agreed actual rates, it will be 
able to confirm that these are correct. When the contractor is using internal budget rates or 
he is giving an estimate of future rates, it will be able to advise on the reasonableness of these 
in relation to the most recent information available. Since overheads can represent 40 % or 
more of total cost, it is important that this advice should be brought to bear as part of the 
evaluation of a cost estimate and we recommend that technical branches should be required 
to consult the Directorate on these aspects. 



58. If these consultations are undertaken regularly and special approaches are made as 
necessary, we do not think any significant extra benefit will be obtained from making the 
professional accountant a member of the project team. Any extra effort that may be available 
in the Directorate should be devoted rather to a regular and systematic review of the estimating 
and cost accounting procedures of each of the Ministry of Aviation’s principal contractors 
to ensure that they will enable proper control to be exercised over expenditure on Ministry 
account. 



Limitations of the Ministry's technicai staff and their need for project records 

59. It has to be recognized that the Ministry of Aviation’s technical staff, whether at Head- 
quarters or at Research and Development Establishments, are not in a position to prepare 
an independent assessment based on a detailed breakdown of the task. Not only are they not 
fitted by their duties for this, but they have no first-hand continuous industrial experience to 
draw on as compared with a firm whose staff will be concerned on a day-to-day basis with the 
appraisal and breakdown of tasks, the allocation of effort to them in the knowledge of the 
facilities available within their organization, and their routine planning and costing. We 
consider, therefore, that the preparation of detailed programmes and estimates is a field of 
activity which must be left to industry with its greater knowledge and skills and that the supply 
Department should not attempt to match such estimates. 

60. Even though the supply Department is not well placed to set out a fully analysed and 
detailed development programme and cost plan, it is essential that it should supervise the 
firm carefully to ensure that they prepare their programme and estimate in a systematic and 
thorough way and that on appropriate matters, for example, the extent of coverage (such as 
technical publications and Service test equipment) and the correct overhead rates to use, they 
accept guidance from the Department. Moreover, information should be available to the 
supply Department on many more projects and over wider fields of activity than is available 
to individual firms and at the early formative stages of a project this accumulation of experience 
should enable it to make at least as good if not better estimates of costs on a comparative 
basis than can be made by industry. It should also be able to make informed judgments 
based on past experience on the validity of the work and cost content of the main areas in a 
more detailed programme and estimate when the project has advanced sufficiently in definition 
to enable these to be prepared. 

6 }- For the supply Department to be able to make use of this advantage, however, it is essen- 
tial for it to be able to bring experience of past projects effectively to bear. Modern projects 
may take seven years or more to come to fruition and this, coupled with the fact that some 
projects are cancelled and that officers, both Service and civilian, are posted elsewhere, means 
that personal experience is necessarily restricted. In consequence, only limited competence 
exists within technical branches for the assessment of firms’ proposals. Project teams must, 
therefore, be able to refer to all possible sources of information and advice and it is essential 
that past experience should be adequately documented so that it is relevant, accessible, and 
recorded in a usable form. 
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62. Although we have been impressed by the evidence we have received that in a rtumhei of 
technical areas, and particularly in the electronics field, the rate of technical advance has been 
such that past experience may not be a reliable guide to future projects, and that, m certain 
circu ms tances, it may be misleading, we find it difficult to accept, as has been suggested, that 
records of past experience should be disregarded. We accept that past experience wi require 
very careful interpretation when used as a guide to future performance, but we believe that 
properly planned records are essential and that, provided uninformative and unnecessary 
detail is avoided, the more comprehensive and well-defined the records, the greater the chance 
of using the experience which they represent to make meaningful judgments on new pro- 
grammes and costs. In major projects, it is unlikely that all areas will be areas of major technical 
advance, and some of them may well be comparable with parts of earlier projects. 



Present state of the Ministry's project records 

63. The need throughout the Ministry of Aviation for systematically recorded information 
on past projects has been recognized for some time, but our investigations have disclosed that 
unfortunately much of the information required is not readily available, and where it exists 
it is not suitably recorded. Moreover, little progress has been made towards devising a suitable 
system of recording. One administrative Division has introduced a new series of project 
history cards, but an examination of these showed that they contain purely financial informa- 
tion on a time basis in a form which provides no correlation with the physical state of the 
work. Continuous records of projects which exist in other general branches, such as Contracts 
Division or other administrative branches, are designed around the basic function of the 
branch and do not take into consideration, at least directly, the need to provide data for 
subsequent analysis. Although analysis of these new project history cards can give curves of 
expenditure and payment patterns which are of use in estimating and controlling new projects, 
the weakness of these records for planning purposes is that costs are recorded against time, 
which merely indicates the volume of resources employed. We believe that the data actually 
required is of cost against achievement, since tasks may be tackled in different ways or at 
different rates on different projects. Such data also enable areas of particular difficulty to be 
identified. 

64. There has so far been little systematic attempt to keep records relating technical progress 
to cost in a way which would aid the detailed assessment of Development Cost Plans. In fact, 
the opposite is true; on completion of a project and the disbandment of the project team 
files are sent away to archives and it becomes almost impossible after a time to locate and 
retrieve the information required if only because of the difficulty in obtaining records of the 
relevant file themes or numbers. It is true that in the Controllerate of Aircraft, the Project 
Time & Cost Analysis Branch (PTC(An)), formed from the old Technical Development 
Plans, can provide some information about airframe development, but this is not in a form 
in which comparisons can easily be made, nor is it broken down within areas of a project; 
consequently, whilst it may be applied to the type of projections made at the feasibility stage, 
it is of little value for assessing the detailed validity of a built-up programme at the project 
study stage. Current work in PTC(An) may enable the global airframe estimates to be broken 
down into major functional areas of a project, but the detailed records of development 
programmes, and how they have changed with time, which would enable a further breakdown 
to be made into the constituent physical areas of a project, do not exist. 



Production estimates 

65. Much of what we have said about the evaluation of development estimates and the limited 
expertise available applies equally to early production estimates. During the initial stages of a 
major project the production estimates made by the Ministry of Aviation have necessarily 
been highly tentative as the information at the end of the project study stage tends to be 
little more than an outline general assembly drawing. Our studies have shown that estimates 
at this stage have, in consequence, been unreliable. This has led to attempts, for example, 
by the Aircraft Production General (Plans) Branch in the airframe field, to establish correla- 
tions between unit production cost and certain physical parameters of the system in order to 
provide a check that any early estimate prepared is of the right order of magnitude. We 
consider that these efforts should be encouraged and the conclusions we have reached on the 
need to be able to bring past experience to bear during the formative stages of development 
apply equally to the preparation or assessment of early estimates of production cost. 
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The organization required for project analysis 

66. As we have recorded in Chapter 1, we have not regarded the question of the Ministry of 
Aviation’s organization for project management as within our terms of reference. However, 
as we have shown, there is a clear need, if uninformed assessment and undue reliance on 
intuitive judgments are to be avoided, for a drive to record and collate the corporate ex- 
perience of the Ministry on project programmes and costs, so that technical branches can 
improve their ability to prepare independent programmes and estimates of possible new 
projects, and to undertake a more effective and critical scrutiny of the programmes and 
estimates submitted by contractors. This will require a more systematic analysis than has 
been achieved so far, of how programmes have changed throughout development, and the 
examination of the inter-relation of costs, time-scales, and technical characteristics of particular 
equipments and parts of equipment. This in turn will require a larger and more professional 
organization than exists at present. We have, therefore, given some consideration to the 
organizational steps that might be taken to this end. 

67. In the Controllerate of Aircraft, the need for a service in the airframe field to collect, 
collate, and analyse historical data on the costs, time-scales, and content of development and 
production programmes in order to provide an advisory service to the technical branches 
who have the formal responsibility for assessing these aspects of new proposals has been 
recognized for many years by the existence of Technical Development Plans, recently recon- 
stituted and revitalized as the Project Time and Cost Analysis Branch, and Aircraft Production 
General (Plans). The possibility of combining these branches was considered but rejected in 
1963 by the Working Party on Controllerate of Aircraft Planning Services, but we thought it 
important to re-examine this and to consider whether there should be separate branches 
with similar functions for aero-engine development and aero-engine production or whether 
all the analytical work of this type should be concentrated in one specialist branch. In addition, 
we reviewed possible arrangements in the aircraft equipment fields covered by the Director- 
General of Civil Aircraft and General Services Research and Development, the Director- 
General of Aircraft Equipment Research and Development, and the Director of Aircraft 
Equipment Production. 

68. We also looked at possible organizational arrangements for the Controllerate of Guided 
Weapons and Electronics, since we believe that the need to collect and analyse data on past 
projects is as great for guided weapons and electronics as it is for airframes and aero-engines. 
Moreover, there is a higher proportion of Service officers (who, as we have already noted, 
may never have been concerned with project work before) in the Controllerate of Guided 
Weapons and Electronics Headquarters Branches than there is in those of the Controllerate 
of Aircraft. (At 1st September, 1966, the ratio of civilian White Paper Grades to Service 
officers was 1-7 to 1 in the former, as against approximately 3 to 1 in the latter.) There is no 
counterpart of PTC(An) in CGWL, though there is a cost analysis section, (Guided Weapons 
(Production) 3(c)), on the production side, approximating to APG(Plans). In addition, there 
are project cost sections in the Guided Weapons Research and Development Division, the 
Electronics Research and Development Division, and the Space Research and Development 
Division. These have no exact counterpart in the Air Controllerate, though the Executive 
Officers in the various airframe project branches on the Air Side perform some of the same 
functions. 

69. In theory at least it would be possible at one extreme to have one central analysis branch 
for the whole of the Ministry of Aviation and at the other for every Director-General to have a 
separate section under his direct control. Possible intermediate solutions are to have different 
branches for the two Controllerates and for development and production. 

70. The present staffing position is extremely tight and it has proved far from easy to fill the 
posts already approved, both in the technical branches with whom primary responsibility 
for the assessment of projects rests, and in branches such as the Project Time and Cost 
Analysis Branch carrying out analytical advisory work. Greater organizational integration 
of branches undertaking analytical work is, therefore, likely to make more effective use of 
the limited staff available. Moreover, it is essential to have a good man at the head of any 
project analysis branch. People with the necessary specialist expertise and technical background 
are extremely scarce and it is most unlikely that sufficient could be found for even four branches 
(that is, separate research and development and production units in each of the two Con- 
trollerates). It is also essential that branches should be of reasonable size. If there are a number 
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of small units, their heads are unlikely in most cases to be above the rank of Principal 
Scientific Officer or Engineer I, and they will not have the status and authority to be able to 
deal with the technical branches on level terms. 



71. In addition, if the responsibilities for advising on estimates and programmes for the 
main items within a weapon system are divided between a number of independent branches, 
not only are different standards likely to be applied, but the interactions between items, 
which may be appreciable, may not be fully taken into account. Unless there is a considerable 
measure of centralization, it will be difficult to secure consistency of treatment and approach 
and to be sure that data from one area can safely be combined with data from another, possibly 
with the assistance or through the medium of electronic data processing. 

72 * These considerations point strongly in the direction of one central branch, a view which 
is given greater strength by the fact that the effort devoted to this type of work in the Con- 
trollerate of Guided Weapons and Electronics is very small at present, so that it will be 
necessary in effect to set up a new branch in that area. The majority of us feel, however, that 
the creation of one central branch would represent too radical a change in the present 
organizational structure. We regard it as extremely important that close working relationships 
should be built up between those responsible for collation and analysis and the technical 
branches, and we think that this will be better achieved if there is one branch for each Con- 
trollerate which will be an integral part of that Controllerate and in no sense an outside 
adviser or critic. 



23* We did not find the arguments for separating analytical work on development programmes 
and cost irom that on production particularly cogent. Although it is true that the present 
technical and financial organization of the Ministry of Aviation is based on separate branches 
foi development and. production, the estimate of unit production cost is often based in the 
eailier part of a project on the estimate of the cost of manufacturing a development model 
and sometimes the estimate of the cost of a development model is calculated by factoring up 
the estimate of production cost. The type of data to be collected and the type of work to be 
carried out by an analytical branch are essentially the same in both fields and we do not 
believe it to be sensible to divide the responsibility between two different branches. 



/ 4. There would appear to be no difficulty in either Controllerate in creating the necessary 

™ S ° et f e o* n the technical 1>ranclies > including project costs sections and their counterparts 
on the Air Side, and the new branches suggested. In the case of project costs sections, as their 
task is to keep a record of achievement and of changes in plan as an aid to the management 
ot particular projects rather than to present historical information in their field when a new 
project is being assessed, their activities are not incompatible with those of the new branch, 
indeed the activities of both are complementary since project costs sections would be the main 
source from which the analysis branch will obtain its data about both plans and achievement. 



/5. ^ e have considered the position of the Central Statistics Branch in relation to the proposed 
ne 7f bra 7 lcheS ; We doabt > however, even if it were decided to create a single central branch 
rather than the two that most of us favour, whether its functions could be satisfactorily 
^ bl 7^ d Wlth th ose of the Central Statistics Branch. Although the new analysis branches 
w need statistical expertise, it is essential that they should be technically based and work in 
very . close ^-operation with the technical branches; only in this way will they be able to 
receive the data and provide the authoritative advisory service that is needed. The Central 

° n ^ ° tner hand has much wider non-technical responsibilities. There 

7 ad r ta f S and S ° me Serl0US disadv antages in attempting to com- 
bine the two The analysis branches will, however, need to consult the Central Statistics 

' ranch from tlme t0 time on sudl matters as changes in cost levels in the industries concerned. 

76. We have also examined the position of the Directorate of Technical Costs As we have 
shown Directorate’s principal experience is in estimating the cost 
have been fully defined and we do not believe that they can be expected to make a major 
conti loution to project estimating during the early formative stages of a project when much of 
the equipment has still to be designed and the full extent of the testing required mav not be 
mown. Although the Directorate may have some part to play in checking the estimates of 

sssssrsrz “ - f 
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77. The majority of us recommend, therefore, that separate analysis branches should be created 
in the Controllerate of Aircraft and the Controllerate of Guided Weapons and Electronics, 
though a minority favour a single branch serving both Controllerates. We regard the Project 
Time and Cost Analysis Branch as a first step in this direction. At present, it is concerned 
primarily with airframes, but we recommend that as soon as the necessary specialist staff 
can be found, it should become part of a new larger organization which would also cover 
aero-engines and aircraft equipment, and production as well as development 4 . However, the 
extent of the contribution that can be made will depend on the availability of suitably analysed 
past records, and of experienced staff trained to interpret them. It must be some time, therefore, 
before such a branch can function as effectively as we should like. We are, however, agreed 
that any new organization formed should act in an advisory capacity and that the primary 
responsibility for the assessment of programmes and estimates should continue to rest with 
the technical branches concerned, as at present. The new organization should give priority 
in its work to those areas where experience has shown that serious increases in cost have 
occurred most frequently, that is, airframes, aero-engines, and guided weapons. Its activities 
should, however, embrace the remaining areas from the start and some effort should be reserved 
for them. Its main contribution would be in the early pre-decision stages of projects, that 
is, at the Feasibility and Project Definition stages, when it would provide information on the 
reasonableness of the firm’s proposals, in terms of both programmes and cost, in the light of 
past experience. We envisage not a service of comment on the validity of the estimates made 
under the individual detailed headings into which we expect the Development Cost Plan to 
be divided at the end of the fuller Project Definition phase we recommend in Chapter 11, 
but rather a broader cross-check through an indication of the probable costs of the main 
constituent systems or areas of work extrapolated from information on comparable systems 
or areas in past projects. 



Data required 

78. Any project can be divided into a number of main areas and the level of technical 
complexity, the technical advances to be made during the project, and the methods of manu- 
facture to be used will vary considerably from one area to another. If the supply Department 
is to be able to assess contractors’ estimates with some assurance, we consider that it will 
need to have data for each of these main areas in order that cost-estimating relationships 
can be determined for them. 



79. The close delineation of technical areas will enable the degree of technical advance in 
each to be gauged with some accuracy. Moreover, many areas in a major project are likely 
to be subject to only slow technical advance, and in any particular new development may be 
almost directly comparable with a previous project. Attention can then be concentrated on 
those areas of greater risk and estimating uncertainty. 



80. The extent and manner in which a project is sub-divided will, of course, be a matter for 
consideration with the contractor and will have to take into account his organization and 
accounting patterns. Nevertheless, if valid comparisons are to be made, a breakdown in some 
detail will be required since as more areas are amalgamated into compound headings, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to ensure that like is being compared with like between different 
projects. Moreover, in order that data from different projects and contractors may be com- 
parable, some standardization of the headings under which returns are made will be necessary 
so that comparisons can be made between contractors within any one field and as much as 
possible between fields. However, we accept that in the early stages of development, until 
sufficient project definition has been achieved, some amalgamation of headings may be 
unavoidable. 



81. The information required is much the same as that required for effective monitoring of a 
project, and we propose that it should be collected, in the main, from the returns required 
from contractors for project management. These returns must in turn be related to the 
Development Cost Plan headings so that expenditure can be compared directly with estimate. 
Appendix I gives the information on development programmes which a pilot investigation 
suggests should be recorded in the airframe field. We do not regard this as necessarily defini- 
tive, but we include it as an indication of the sort of information that is needed. 
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82. However, a record of expenditure without a knowledge of related physical progress is of 
little value either in monitoring the project or for giving useful data against which to compare 
future programmes. It is important, therefore, that from an early stage, at least an outline 
PERT network should be drawn up, or comparable information be provided, in sufficient 
detail to enable it to be used as a measure against which progress can be judged and from 
which significant milestones can be derived. The activities within such a network should be 
related to headings in the Development Cost Plan and the latter, in turn, to items in the 
contract. 



83. It has been evident from our studies that in the past the activities or events in the pro- 
gramme or PERT network, the headings in the Development Cost Plan, the items in the 
contract schedule, the data on technical progress, and the divisions in the returns of expendi- 
ture have not always been prepared in a form which allowed a meaningful comparison between 
them. We attach considerable importance to the need for this and consider that greater 
co-operation is required between technical, finance, and contract branches in the early stages 
of the project to ensure that the contract schedule, the development programme and cost 
plan, and the manhour, cost, and progress returns are all mutually consistent and so arranged 
as to assist the effective monitoring and control of the project. In this connection, we would 
stress that the views of the firm must also be taken into account so that the items chosen for 
these documents are consistent with its estimating, cost collection, and control procedures. 



84. If sufficient use is to be made of previous experience, it is necessary to know why past 
programmes have changed throughout the life of a project and how these changes have, in 
turn, reflected on effort and cost. It is important, therefore, that the successive development 
plans and estimates should be available on all major projects. These should be supported 
by copies oi the Staff Requirement and the specification, together with their amendments. 
We regard project diaries, which would include notes of significant achievements and set- 
backs, major policy decisions, and all necessary file references, as very valuable documents 
which should be kept for all major projects and should be readily accessible. Without documen- 
tation of this sort, it is impossible to define the relation of actual expenditure to the estimates, 
or to assess the likely effects which changes in requirement, or changes in the technical situa- 
tion, may have on a new project. 



85, A possible source of information about past projects which we have not examined is the 
records m the Directorate of Technical Costs. Although information may exist there which 
could contribute to better cost estimating, for development as well as production, it may not 

b J H a 5 0r , m ln , whlch Jt can , readil Y be used for this purpose. We suggest, therefore, that one 
oi the tasks oi any expanded project analysis organization should be to investigate what 
information exists and whether any use can be made of any of the Directorate’s past records 
for assessing programmes or the forward estimates of project costs. The need for information 
related to physical areas of a project should also be borne in mind in any future scheme to 
re-orgamze the Directorate’s records. 



86 ‘ 7 h ?. re is an 1 additional difficulty in building up estimating relationships for 

production. This stems from the fact that, although in the main development contracts are 
priced on a basis related to actual costs and the actual costs of a project should, therefore 
be available to the Ministry of Aviation, production contracts are normally placed either at 
prices to be agreed or at fixed prices. In almost every case a fixed price is agreed well before 

MnSfy Pr0dUCtl0n ‘ ThlS meanS that the actual c °sts do not become available to the 



87. The Government has accepted the recommendation of the Second Lang Report 5 that 
as a safeguard against the payment of excessive prices, there should be equalibfof information 
between a Department, and its contractors up to the time prices are Iked The Govemmem 
further believes that post costing, which provides knowledge of the out-turn of completed 
contracts, is an essential part of equality of information. Information obtained in Sture 

° f inf ° rma,i0n ^ P ° St ^ P-e UotZ 
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Overhead rates in Development Cost Plans 

88. We have already referred to the large proportion of total costs that is often accounted 
for by overheads. This means that changes in overhead rates can be an important reason for 
changes in total costs and led us to reconsider the present practice of requiring contractors 
to use in their forward estimates the most recent overhead rates agreed with the Contracts 
Division, or with the Directorate of Accountancy Services, subject to the final approval of the 
Contracts Division. The figures of overhead rates over ten years for thirteen important con- 
tractors, which were given to us by the Directorate, did not reveal any general trends. Thus, 
although one of the effects of technological advance is often an increase in costs normally 
allocated to overheads and a reduction in costs charged direct, there are other factors, such as 
changes in the level of activity, variations in capital investment allowances, and the effects of 
company re-organizations, which may work in the other direction. The present practice is 
basically sound provided contractors are also asked for their estimate of what the actual rates 
for the present year and future years will prove to be. 



89. There is, however, one improvement which we think should be made. Under the present 
ai rangements, overhead rates for any individual contractor are not agreed by the Ministry 
of Aviation until at least six months after the end of that contractor’s financial year. In some 
cases they are not agreed for a considerable period after that. As a result the last agreed rates 
may be somewhat out-of-date. We therefore recommend that where a contractor prepares 
for his own purposes budget rates for Ministry work, he should use these in his cost plans 
for those periods up to and including the current year for which rates have not yet been 
provisionally or finally agreed with the supply Department. He should also use the current 
year’s budget rates for all future years, again with the qualification that he should be asked 
in addition to give separate estimates of the rates for future years if he expects these to be 
different from the current year’s rates. 



Responsibility for monitoring overhead rates 

90. The potential consequences of movements in overhead costs also led us to enquire into 
the arrangements for considering whether the total overhead costs of a contractor were 
reasonable in relation to his total direct costs. If a contractor has obtained a large volume of 
civil work under competitive conditions, it may fairly be argued that market forces w ill ensure 
that his overhead costs do not rise too high. The supply Department’s review in such cases 
can therefore be confined to ensuring that its contracts bear an appropriate share of total 
overheads and no more. In a number of important cases, however, firms are almost entirely 
dependent on Government contracts in a field where there is little or no competition, and in 
these circumstances ordinary market forces have only a limited effect. It is important that 
all branches should realize that, in these cases, they have a special responsibility for monitoring 
those aspects of the work which contribute towards overhead costs. There is some evidence 
that technical branches tend to regard this as being entirely the concern of the Directorate 
of Accountancy Services and the Directorate of Technical Costs, who do indeed devote a 
significant part of their effort to this task. It should be more generally realized, however, 
that this is a common responsibility affecting all branches supervising the work undertaken 
by firms on Ministry contracts. Technical branches should, therefore, concern themselves 
with the efficiency of contractors’ management both overall and at departmental level and 
should raise with both the contractor and with the two Directorates any instances where 
inefficiency appears to be making overhead costs higher than they need be. 



91. At some contractors, overhead rates are very high. This can be caused by the way costs 
are allocated between direct and overheads by the firm. This is particularly the case in the 
aero-engine field where it has been the practice to charge design costs to overheads. This 
hinders the proper estimation and control of development costs and we were glad to learn that 
the Contracts Division is very active in trying to secure a change in the basis of allocation 
of costs so that a greater proportion is charged direct. We entirely support the action they 
are taking. In the cases where overhead rates are high because the direct labour base is narrow, 
technical branches need to exercise particular care over the authorization of work which will 
be charged direct since the total cost of such work may be out of all proportion to its value. 
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CHAPTER 6 



The External Studies 

The auditors' reports 

92. By the middle of 1962, the main provisions of the new Ministry of Aviation procedures 
foi the authorization and control of development projects had been introduced. Attention 
was then directed towards the systems of financial control (including the preparation of 
forward estimates) used by the Ministry’s principal contractors on contracts to be priced by 
reference to actual costs since if these were inadequate, the effectiveness of the new procedures 
would be gravely at risk. Accordingly, in August, 1962, the then Under-Secretary (Contracts) 
invited forty-three contractors to arrange for their auditors to review and report on the salient 
features of their systems of financial control. 



93. In particular, it was suggested that the auditors’ reports should indicate: 

(a) whether the methods of co-ordinating and evaluating forward estimates of the time 
of operatives and staff, consumption of materials, use of facilities, etc., afforded 
reasonable assurance that the whole of the financial implications had been taken 
into account; 

(b) whether the estimates were prepared on the basis of an allocation of costs cor- 
responding in detail to that currently used to ascertain and record the costs actually 
incurred; 

(c) whether the estimates were analysed to correspond to the timephasing of the 
programme of (expected) work, so that the forecast costs and dates of completion 
were shown for reasonable groupings of tasks to be performed ; 

(d) whether the actual costs were recorded regularly and promptly so that comparisons 
could be made readily with the relative parts of the estimate, as regards both costs 
actually incurred (including work sub-contracted, but not yet billed or paid for) 
and the physical progress of the work; and 

(e) whether such records were kept resonably up-to-date; whether the comparisons 
were made as a routine ; whether the effect of significant variations was assessed 
and reported promptly to the appropriate levels of management. 

94. The original forty-three companies were reduced by agreement to thirty-seven and a list 
of these companies is at Appendix J. Each auditors’ report was followed up by the Ministry’s 
Directorate of Accountancy Services with the company or its auditors, or both, and by 
August, 1964, (when we came to consider how best to carry out the industrial aspects of our 
enquiries), action on twenty-three had been completed. Work on the remaining fourteen 
continued and the exercise finally came to an end in February, 1966, apart from two cases 
where a further examination by the Directorate was still to take place. 



95. The conclusions which emerged from this exercise are recorded in sub-paragraphs cor- 
responding to those in paragraph 93. Where appropriate, our comments are given in square 
brackets at the end of the sub-paragraph : 

(a) all the reports from the firms’ auditors gave a general assurance that each company’s 
estimating procedure made financial provision for all the technical implications 
of a particular project which were foreseen at the time of preparing the estimate. 
[This last qualification is of great importance since it has been demonstrated 
many times in recent years that all the implications may not be seen at this point. 
In fact they may not be recognised for some long time afterwards even where 
feasibility followed by project studies are undertaken and supporting Development 
Cost Plans are prepared. Contractors make some provision for specific difficulties 
in particular areas on the basis of past experience, but these have often proved 
grossly inadequate. Moreover, it has often been impossible to foresee all the areas 
in which trouble might arise] ; 
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(Vl the basis of preparing estimates was generally found to be compatible with that for 
recoS costs bm there were indications that estimates were being prepared in 
heater detaU than was easily and readily available from the cost accounting system; 

(c) contractors found it most difficult to analyse estimates so that the cost and 

performance, as planned for separate parcels of work or areas of effort .were 
FdeSd. At the time of the auditors’ review all the major contractors had had 
c 0 me experience of the Development Cost Plan procedure and thus they had 
had to some extent to meet this requirement. Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Aviation’s accountants found, during the early part of the exercise, several instances 
where this experience was limited. In some cases it was alleged that the very nature 
of a development programme precluded the setting of shoit-teim. mile-stones o 
achievement in specified areas of effort; 



(d) in general the auditors’ review showed that the procedures followed on the recording 
& of actual costs had been adequate, but the Ministry’s accountants noted two com- 

(e) mon deficiencies. Firstly, some contractors had virtually no records of outstanding 
commitments, although there was general acceptance of the need lor such records. 
Secondly, the validity of the comparisons made depended to a greater or lesser 
extent on a subjective assessment of technical progress rather than on the ascertained 
achievement of defined events. Considerable difficulty would seem to have been 
experienced in breaking down a large development programme into relatively short- 
term tasks, or groups of tasks, so that any return of costs would automatically 
show whether the programme was (in detail or overall) in line with the plan. When 
effort stretched over a protracted period and progress had to be assessed at inter- 
mediate dates the difficulties were increased. 



96. The results of these investigations showed that, whatever the reasons may have been, 
the systems of cost estimation and cost control at aircraft equipment and electrical and 
electronic contractors were generally more satisfactory than those at aero-engine and aircraft 
companies. Although there was evidence that the latter group was improving, many of the 
systems used in the aero-engine companies and in parts of the aircraft companies needed 
stengthening. Nevertheless, it was encouraging that in almost every company examined 
consideration was being given to, or action was being taken on, further changes to improve 
the situation. 

97. In the light of this changing situation, we consider it desirable that, before placing any 
new major development contract, the supply Department should look again at the selected 
company’s proposed system of control in order to be sure that the requirements of an effective 
system have been introduced, consistent with the estimating, budgeting, and cost collection 
procedures recommended in the Handbook of Procedures to which we refer below. We also 
recommend that where the supply Department is doing continuing major business with a 
contractor, Ms financial and accounting system should be checked at regular intervals, say, 
every five years. 



The consultants' industrial case studies 

98. Because of the changing situation revealed by the auditors’ reports, we commissioned 
two firms of management consultants to establish the present procedures used in industry 
for preparing technical programmes of development work, estimating the cost of such pro- 
grammes, and controlling work in accordance with the approved technical programmes and 
cost plans. We considered tMs to be important, because to the extent that the methods used 
in industry are unsatisfactory, the supply Department’s procedures are bound to fail in their 
main purpose. Between May 1965 and March 1966, the two firms of consultants, Associated 
Industrial Consultants Ltd., and P.A. Management Consultants Ltd., studied twelve projects 
involving some of the principal contractors of the Ministry of Aviation. Their terms of reference 
and a list of the contractors and the projects they investigated have already been given in 
Appendices D and E. 

99. We selected the projects to cover as wide a range of the Ministry’s principal contractors 
and fields of activity as possible and the estimated development cost of the projects at the 
individual contractors varied from less than £0-5M to over £70M. We also attempted in our 
selection to reconcile two conflicting requirements! that projects should be sufficiently recent 
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to ensure that the latest methods were being studied; and that development should have 
proceeded sufficiently far to enable a valid comparison to be made of progress against plan. All 
the projects studied were the subject of contracts which were to be priced by reference to 
actual costs. 

100. The consultants submitted reports to us at the end of each case study and when all had 
been completed, we commissioned them, jointly to summarize the statements of fact which 
they had agreed with the contractors and their comments and conclusions. Their summary 
of the agreed statements of fact is reproduced as Appendix K. Finally, the experience which 
the consultants had gained led us to ask them to draw up a set of integrated procedures for 
programming, estimating and control on future defence development projects. The Handbook 
of Procedures at Appendix M which they have prepared as a result, in conjunction with 
ourselves, is intended to serve as a guide both to contractors and supply Department technical 
branches. The procedures suggested are based on best current practice and everything that is 
proposed is similar in principle to what is already being carried out by one or more of the 
Ministry of Aviation’s major defence contractors. 

101. In the remaining paragraphs of this chapter, we describe the main features shown by the 
consultants’ studies to be most in need of improvement either in the Ministry of Aviation 
or in industry. These paragraphs have been agreed with the consultants as a fair representation 
of their views on the position. It should be noted, however, that they record the position as 
seen by the consultants, who have not looked in depth at procedures, or at the conduct of 
specific projects within the Ministry of Aviation, although they have given attention to the 
inter-face between the Ministry and its contractors. Statements in the following paragraphs 
in this chapter, or in the summary of agreed statements of fact at Appendix K, relating to 
particular Ministry of Aviation or Ministry of Defence activities should not, therefore, be 
taken as necessarily having been accepted by the Ministries concerned in all cases. Neverthe- 
less, although we might dissent on particular points in the consultants’ findings, we are in 
broad agreement with them about the improvements that are required both in industry and 
the Ministry of Aviation or its successor. We have already noted and made recommendations 
in Chapter 5 as a result of our own studies on the need, confirmed by the consultants’ investiga- 
tions, for a more disciplined and professional approach to project assessment and management 
within the Ministry. The further action that we recommend both in industry and in the 
Ministry of Aviation or its successor is dealt with in later chapters of this Report and in the 
Handbook of Procedures which translates our conclusions into the detailed procedures we, 
believe to be necessary. 



Summary of the consultants' findings 

102. The state of definition at the end of the project study. No contractor can be expected to 
prepare an adequate Development Cost Plan unless he is given a clear and detailed statement 
of the requirement he has to meet. This normally takes the form of a Staff Requirement or 
of a Ministry of Aviation technical requirements specification, that is, a statement in technical 
terms of the ends to be achieved. In rather more than half the cases examined, the contractors 
considered the definition of the requirement to be generally adequate, but those where the 
definition was thought unsatisfactory included three of the most costly developments. This is 
unsatisfactory and underlines the need in such cases for more rigorous attempts by the user 
Department, in consultation with the supply Department, to establish clear requirements in 
adequate detail before development projects are put in hand. Unless the main parameters of 
performance and design are established at an early stage, the engineering proposals emerging 
at the end of the project study, together with the time and cost estimates based on them, are 
bound to be suspect. 

103. In many of the cases studied the formal project study was of an abbreviated form or 
did not exist at all. Thus, although most of the projects went through a stage of design or 
project study, and a design specification, that is a description of the technical means proposed 
to meet the stated objectives, was issued at the end of the study stage (or equivalent period of 
time), in no case was an adequate specification produced at this point; if indeed such a speci- 
fication was possible as large technical uncertainties still remained owing to the brevity and 
narrowness of the studies. As a result, no satisfactory basis existed for a realistic development 
programme and cost plan; those which were prepared were too broad for the subsequent 
effective control of technical and cost progress and for the evaluation of any later changes 
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which might be proposed, and the absence of detailed specifications allowed different assump- 
tions to be made by firms and the Ministry on the work which the programmes and estimates 
were intended to cover. In addition, programmes and estimates were often unduly influenced 
by technical and commercial optimism. 

104. The picture which emerges is that projects were approved for full development before 
sufficient work had been done to reduce the major technical uncertainties to the extent neces- 
sary to achieve a reasonable degree of estimating accuracy. Although the period needed to 
reach this point varied with the type of project and the technological advance involved, it 
appears from the cases studied that a period of up to about 25% of the total estimated develop- 
ment time might be required at a cost of up to about 15% of the estimated total development 
cost. 



105. It is important that early agreement should be reached between the supply Department 
and the contractor on the extent of the work to be undertaken during this exploratory stage ; 
on the division of the total programme into its main constituent parts ; on the breakdown of 
costs to be shown for each part; and on the time periods for which separate estimates should 
be given. Moreover, the supply Department should be in sufficiently close touch with the 
contractor throughout his study to advise him, in conjunction with the user Department as 
necessary, on ‘trade-off’ investigations and to indicate, should substantial reductions in cost 
appear possible, what relaxations in technical standards or performance might be acceptable. 
For these purposes, much closer and more effective co-operation between the supply Depart- 
ment and the contractor is needed during the project study stage. 

106. Programming. All contractors began programming by making broad assessments of 
the time required to complete major stages of the project, but there was considerable variation 
in the extent to which attempts were made to draw up more detailed programmes within each 
major stage and to use these to validate, and if necessary to amend, the original broad 
appraisals. In general the degree of detailed programming in the early stages of projects was 
madequate for proper planning and subsequent control. 



10/. All contractors revised their programmes as work proceeded and as revised Development 
Cost Plans were required by the Ministry of Aviation. Some contractors prepared revised 
programmes only at the time of Development Cost Plan submissions, others revised them 
more frequently and simply put in the latest edition whenever a revised Development Cost 
lan was required. In some cases revised programmes were simply revised broad appraisals 
of the total time required for each major stage, in others the improvements in technical 
definition were used to refine detailed programmes and hence to revise the overall programme. 

108 About half the contractors expressed programmes in the form of bar charts and about 
half refined broad programming by the introduction of PERT/Time. Most of the contractors 
were conscious of the limitations of bar charts and of the theoretical advantages of PERT 
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111. Development Cost Plan submissions varied widely in the details and methods of presen- 
tation. Many of the cost plan aspects could have been improved, for example, by firm direction 
from the Ministry of Aviation on the split of cost estimates required and the items or areas 
of work to be shown separately. The more informative estimates were those submitted by some 
electronic firms on a proforma devised by the Project Costs Section of the Electronics Research 
and Development Division. These showed the costs for each contract item, divided into salaries 
and wages, materials, sub-contracts, overheads, and profit, quarterly for the first year, half- 
yearly for the second year, and annually thereafter. At the other end of the scale one contractor 
submitted only estimates of total cost for each of four large areas of work, arbitrarily allocated 
to individual years. 

112. Many of the estimates prepared were unduly dependent on personal experience and 
judgment and the need for more and better analysed data from past projects was also evident. 
The more progressive contractors have already appreciated this and try to use background 
information from previous projects within their own organizations. This lack of objectivity 
applied particularly to some of the early estimates, including those put forward at the end of 
the project study. In some cases, the Ministry of Aviation’s failure to allow sufficient time — 
only five weeks in the case of one major project — made the task of preparing estimates more 
difficult, and this, together with technical uncertainties and the co m mercial pressures towards 
over-optimism, prevented a proper appreciation of the real magnitude of the task from emerg- 
ing. If more work were carried out before a substantive Development Cost Plan was required 
some improvement in the standard of estimating could fairly be expected as a result of better 
technical definition and more detailed programme formulation. 

113. The estimating procedures of the aero-engine companies incorporated a major weakness 
of their accounting systems. (This has already been referred to in paragraph 91.) In both 
cases staff who could properly have been regarded as a direct charge were included in over- 
heads, with the result that unnecessarily large overhead rates were established. This method 
is unsatisfactory for the proper estimation and control of cost on complex development 
projects. 

114. Monitoring and controlling technical progress. Nearly all the contractors made some 
effort to prepare operating programmes consistent with the overall timescale by dividing the 
work into tasks represented either by bars on a bar chart or activities in a network. The 
effectiveness of these programmes as a basis for monitoring and controlling technical progress 
depended on the fineness and realism of the task breakdown and on the frequency of clearly 
identifiable milestones or events. The use of networks generally provided a realistic basis 
for technical monitoring, though when PERT was used its initial application was delayed on 
many of the projects seen and it suffered from the deficiencies in its application which have 
already been referred to in paragraph 108. Where bar charts were used the individual tasks 
tended to be too large and the milestones too far apart to allow prompt detection of actual 
and potential deviations from programme. 

115. All contractors relied on informal contact between managers and supervisors at the 
working level for the day-to-day monitoring and control of technical progress. One contractor 
relied exclusively on this method, which proved adequate in the circumstances because the 
project was small and the organization carrying it out was based on the product under develop- 
ment rather than on functional departments serving a number of projects. In the other eleven 
projects informal monitoring was supplemented by formal meetings between work supervisors 
and middle management and between middle and senior management. These meetings were 
generally held at least once a month and in most cases a formal written report or PERT 
print-out was circulated in advance. 

116. In ten projects contractors submitted written reports on technical progress to the 
Ministry of Aviation at not more than quarterly intervals. These reports formed the basis 
for discussions at formal progress meetings with the contractors. These formal contacts were 
supplemented by frequent informal consultations. 

117. Monitoring and controlling cost progress. In the twelve projects investigated only one 
contractor had procedures for monitoring and controlling cost progress adequately integrated 
with those for monitoring and controlling technical achievement. In this project the broad 
aim was to divide the total project into a large number of discrete tasks. At the time of the 
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investigation not ali the major tasks had been broken down in this way, blit the procedures 
were being continuously extended with the intention of applying them to all areas of the 
project. A budget was set for each task which was consistent with the total estimate, and the 
cost collection procedures enabled actual costs to be reported and compared with budget 
in some detail. The time lag between the end of an accounting period and the presentation of 
reports was usually about two weeks. The responsibility for the management and control of 
each task in terms of cost, time, and technical performance within an agreed budget was 
delegated to one man although, as he was obliged to draw on departmental resources, he did 
not have full authority for all aspects of the task. 



118. All but one of the remaining contractors operated a system of internal management 
accounting which reported expenditure against budgets by functional areas of the organization. 
These systems did not always provide a means of monitoring costs on individual projects 
and in these cases other procedures had had to be established for this purpose. The effectiveness 
of these procedures tended to be determined by the extent to which the project was divided 
into individual areas of work to which budgets were applied. The most common method 
was to use the work breakdown and estimated expenditure in the Development Cost Plan 
for the preparation of monthly or quarterly budgets. In most cases the resulting reports were 
of limited value to management because they were only for comparatively large areas of work 
and were not correlated with tasks in the technical programme. The actual or potential costs 
of programme deviations were not, therefore, easy to identify. 



119. Speed of presentation of cost information varied considerably. Two contractors had 
information available to management within ten days of the end of a period. Six contractors 
did not have information available in less than four weeks and in two of these the average 
ime was six to eight weeks. Delays of as much as four weeks must gravely undermine the 
effectiveness of any cost control system and a drive is needed in many of the companies seen 
to accelerate the preparation of financial reports. It is significant that in the companies where 
cost control has been given most attention, the criterion of speed has been more than achieved 
or example, m one case data was available to management within seven days. This confirms 
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diffeient fields of technical activity, argued that, until development had progressed far enough 
to enable the equipment to be defined in some detail, only this type of estimating was valid. 
The remaining contractors were distrustful of this method and none of them used formal 
extrapolation from historical records when estimating development cost. A common argument 
was that the number of relevant previous projects was often very small and that in any case 
techniques, materials, and processes changed so much from one project to another that 
comparisons were bound to be misleading. As a result their assessments were often based on 
personal judgment. In the electronic field it was argued that rapid technological advance, 
tor example, from valves to printed circuits to transistors, made the projection of historical 
trends dangerously misleading. However, most contractors had fewer inhibitions about 
using data from past projects for estimating production costs and nearly all kept records for 
this purpose. Four of the these had analysed costs to give a predictable relationship with the 
production costs for new products, using various common factors as a parameter. 

124. Although experience from past projects must be used with considerable caution, well- 
kept records, suitably analysed, have an essential part to play in estimating both for develop- 
ment and for production. In some cases, they can provide a salutary check on the natural 
optimism of many development engineers. 

125. Value Engineering. In none of the twelve cases was Value Engineering, (here defined as a 
formalized effort directed towards analysing the function of defence equipment with the 
purpose of achieving the required function at the lowest overall cost), being applied fully 
and to the whole equipment being developed, with the intention of obtaining the lowest 
combined development and total production costs. However, in half the cases. Value Engineer- 
ing techniques were being applied to small selected parts of the equipment or formal cost 
reduction activities had been or were being carried out by special teams employing some 
Value Engineering techniques, but not the full methodology. In two cases contractors made 
no claim to be undertaking any formal cost reduction activities and maintained that cost 
must be secondary to performance considerations. 

126. Despite the limitation on its application, staff on all but three of the projects were 
enthusiastic about Value Engineering as an idea. In some firms engineers and designers had 
been on training courses and were familiar with the basic principles and techniques. Con- 
tractors’ managements often expressed the hope that ‘cost-consciousness’ inculcated by such 
training would result in the men producing lower-cost designs, but it was not possible to 
check whether this hope was being fulfilled. Some contractors gave no Value Engineering 
training to design or other staff, and had no formal method of promoting cost-consciousness. 
These firms believed that competent engineers will pay sufficient attention to value without 
any specific training or encouragement. 

127. Design changes. Once drawings had been ‘frozen’ for production, all contractors 
expected to have to comply with Ministry of Aviation procedures for amendments and modi- 
fications to the design. Before this point practice varied. In some cases, formal procedures, 
covering all or part of the equipment being developed, were used to consider the effect of 
the proposed changes. In others, procedures were informal. Procedures were not, however, 
sufficiently rigorous to prevent the introduction of changes which were desirable rather than 
essential, nor were the effects on cost examined and evaluated in a critical enough manner. 
These deficiencies stemmed from the lack of a breakdown of the project into reasonably 
sized, clearly defined tasks with appropriate time and cost budgets. It is essential that, if 
design changes are to be monitored and control exercised, an adequate datum for these func- 
tions is provided. A breakdown to tasks each with its own specification and budget would 
allow this to be done. 

128. Contract aspects and project delays. In a number of cases there was delay between the 
project study and full development. Some projects were kept going by holding contracts, 
but these latter were of low value and did not allow work to proceed at the rate which had 
been planned. As a result, these projects lost momentum and contractors complained that 
there was a serious deterioration of morale and that, in some cases, key team members were 
lost. 

129. A number of projects continued on holding contracts into the main design phase and 
much uncertainty was generated because work was authorized in very short periods, typically 
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of two to three months each, which had to he extended repeatedly. One project which con- 
tinued on this basis for forty-eight months was without contract cover on no less than thirty- 
four occasions. 



130. Conclusions. The main lessons from these studies for the supply Department are that they 
show very clearly the need; 

(a) to obtain a clear Staff Requirement covering all aspects of the project before 
commissioning a project study; and 

ifa) to ensure that the contractor is given adequate time, finance, and guidance to 
enable him to draw up a first comprehensive engineering and trials specification 
which he can then nse to prepare a well-considered programme and cost plan. 
Part of that cost plan should be a first indication of the likely unit production cost 
of the final equipment, evolved, in an objective and systematic manner, from a 
synthesis of the constituent part of the design. 



131. On the industrial side, the studies showed a wide variation between contractors. How- 
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CHAPTER 7 



The Working of the Present Procedures 

Implementation of the present procedures 

134. The Ministry of Aviation’s internal instructions on the procedures for the control of 
research and development are set out in a number of Notices issued by the Controller of 
Aircraft and the Contoller of Guided Weapons and Electronics. The more important of these 
are listed in Appendix L. Chapter 5 of the Ministry’s Finance Handbook is also relevant. 
These are supplemented in some areas by individual branch instructions on the format and 
content of Development Cost Plans and on the subsequent technical and financial returns 
to be made by contractors during development. These instructions vary from one area of 
technical activity to another. In all cases, however, it has been the intention that proposals 
for the development to completion of all major and large minor projects should not be con- 
sidered for approval until a project study has been carried out. 

135. Although the feasibility of projects has in general been examined in accordance with 
the intentions of the Zuckerman Report 1 , the distinction between the feasibility 2 and project 
study 8 stages has not always been maintained as clearly as was envisaged. Moreover, it is 
evident that in the great majority of cases project studies have not been carried out with 
sufficient thoroughness and in accordance with the Zuckerman proposals : not only has the 
project study been both shorter and less costly, often substantially so, than was envisaged; 
it has also been more superficial. Indeed, in a number of areas, it has become a convention 
that a project study should be limited to theoretical work and that little or no experimental 
work or laboratory trials should be included. As a result the extent of the work undertaken 
during the project study has amounted in many cases to little more than was intended should 
be undertaken during the feasibility study stage. 

136. There has probably been a number of reasons for this. In some cases, the prospect of 
international collaboration or the belief that a particular in-Service date would not otherwise 
be achieved or the need to maintain an even load of work on a particular firm or group of 
firms has resulted in decisions being taken before the results of a proper study were available. 
In other cases, although the instructions issued within the Ministry of Aviation stress the 
importance of a properly prepared Development Cost Plan, the lack of a definitive document 
on the proper technical content of a project study may have contributed to a failure to 
appreciate what was intended, with the result that insufficient work was authorized. In still 
other cases, the contractor has lacked understanding of the purpose of a project study or 
made his own assumption of the cost that the Ministry was likely to be prepared to bear for 
such a study, and has limited his work or his proposals accordingly. He may also have been 
influenced by a desire to get approval for full development as early as possible because his 
resources were becoming under-utilised. Whatever the reason, in the great majority of projects 
investigated, the time and effort put into the project studies have been substantially less than 
the 5% of the then estimated cost of the project suggested in the Zuckerman Report 4 ; more- 
over, as the final cost has always tended, sometimes grossly, to exceed the initial estimate, 
the real position has been even worse. 



Factors leading to under-estimating 

137. One important factor which has emerged is that in the formative stages of a number of 
projects firms have adopted what appears to have been a deliberately over-optimistic attitude, 
and have submitted estimates which made wholly inadequate allowances for the cost of 
overcoming the many problems that must be expected to arise during a development pro- 
gramme. The tendency for firms to under-estimate has been encouraged in some cases by the 
Ministry of Aviation’s practice of inviting a number of firms to submit competitive design 
proposals. This practice involves no financial risk for the contractor since the terms of the 
development contracts have still to be negotiated and it is usually necessary to place develop- 
ment contracts on the basis that the contractor will be paid his ascertained costs and a sum 
to be agreed for profit. It has been defended on the ground that a realistic estimate might 
result in a worthwhile project being abandoned prematurely 5 ot in the work being awarded 
to a more optimistic competitor; and it appears to be widely believed in industry that estimates 
which start at a low figure and rise gradually over the years as development proceeds have a 
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greater chance of acceptance than those which are realistic from the start. In consequence 
the technical programmes and estimates of cost, on which decisions whether to proceed with 
full development have been based, have been more sketchy and much less reliable than was 
the intention when the project study stage was first introduced. 



138. In addition to evidence of pressures within industry to keep estimates down to a level 
which it is believed the Ministry of Aviation will be likely to accept, there appears to be 
reluctance within the Ministry to add allowances of the magnitude that past experience 
might suggest is necessary. One of the reasons for this is the widely held belief that costs 
tend to rise to meet the approved estimate or the money believed to be available. According 
to this view, if a high estimate is accepted from a contractor, costs will also be high; whereas 
it' a low estimate is accepted, costs will rise but will still turn out lower than they would have 
done if a higher estimate had been accepted in the first place. While we recognise that efforts 
to keep estimates down may be a necessary element in cost control, they must not be allowed 
to lead to the preparation of unrealistic programmes and estimates by contractors still le« 
to their acceptance by the supply Department. However, under present conditions neither 
technical branches nor finance branches are in a strong position. Lacking authoritative 
guidance based on proper records ot past programmes and costs and an adequate organization 
to collate and analyse them, technical branches are uneasily aware that any assessment of 
project costs depends very much on personal judgment and the interpretation put on oa 
experience by whoever is making the assessment and that they are not well placed to sustain 
convincing arguments in favour of a particular level of expenditure. Finance branches, having 
no technical knowledge, are in an even weaker position. Neither of these branches is in 
consequence able to refute, convincingly, arguments that a Development Cost P an dread v 
takes account of past experience, is more realistically based than its predecessors and 1 at in 
consequence the addition of further allowances or a large contingency margin is uTnecessaJv 
and is likely only to invite additional costs, which would otherwise be restrained T a result 
the official estimate eventually put forward may be a compromise 

which it is possible to reach general agreement rather than one based on an objective studv of 
the facts, taking proper account of the lessons of experience. 
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141. It is against this background that we have sought to obtain a more explicit understanding 
of the processes of estimating for advanced development and, on that basis, to formulate 
new principles to govern the decision making procedures. 



Types of estimate 

142. It is necessary first to analyse the various methods of assessing the likely cost of develop- 
ment which hitherto have been collectively and indiscriminately termed ‘estimates’, and to 
identify the stage in the project at which each method is mainly applied. In practice, however, 
the distinction between the methods and the points in time at which they are mainly used is 
not as sharp as it may appear on paper. Although estimates will be prepared using different 
methods at different times, different methods may be used for the various parts of one total 
estimate, and different methods may be used in parallel and the final figure obtained by 
comparing and adjusting the individual results. The process of estimating is not, therefore, 
clear-cut and the final result may be an amalgam of different methods on which varying 
degrees of reliance can be placed. Where, as in many cases, personal experience and judgment 
cannot be checked either in industry or in the supply Department against suitably analysed 
data on past projects, then the degree of reliance is likely to be small. Nevertheless, there 
are clear differences between the various methods and different methods will tend to pre- 
dominate depending on the stage of the project at which the estimate is made. 



143. We can identify at least four methods, which we have called Subjective, Parametric, 
Comparative, and Synthetic. 

144. Subjective estimating depends on the recollection and judgment of the estimator and 
whilst this may sometimes be leavened by personal records, no reliance is placed on systematic- 
ally recorded and analysed data from past projects. While personal judgment must play some 
part in the preparation of every estimate, we do not regard this as a sound method of estimat- 
ing, except possibly when used as a rough check on estimates prepared by other means. We 
record it here only because of its prominence in a number of the cases studied by the 
consultants. 



145. Parametric estimating makes use of formulae which express generalized relationships. 
These are derived from a statistical analysis of past projects and relate cost or labour or 
material content to one or more technical or physical characteristics. For example, efforts 
have been made to establish a relationship between the thrust of a turbo-jet engine and the 
cost of bench engine manufacture. 



146. Comparative estimating assesses the cost of a project as a whole or its constituent areas 
or components at any level, by comparison with formal records on previous projects, making 
due allowances for differences in type, scale, complexity, and the extent of technical advance. 
The essence of this method is that it is a process of extrapolation from past experience rather 
than an attempt to construct an estimate for a particular piece of design work, testing, or 
manufacture by detailed analysis of the task and its manhour, material, and overhead content. 



147. The essential difference between a parametric estimate and a comparative estimate is 
that the latter is arrived at by reaching a judgment based on expert knowledge of the likely 
cost relationship between the new design concept and previous projects either in total or by 
part; the former involves the application of a formula to the selected parameters, judgment 
residing in the decision that it is appropriate to apply the formula in the particular case. In 
practice, both parametric and comparative estimates may be made at the same time. 



148. Synthetic estimating aims to break down the task into its constituent smaller tasks each 
of which is separately estimated on the best assessment possible at the time, having due 
regard to past recorded performance, preferably in terms of the effort, material, and facilities 
required. The total estimate is arrived at by adding these separate estimates together, if 
necessary with allowances for still unforeseen eventualities. In its extreme form, this method 
requires a fully detailed design and knowledge of the processes and materials involved, so 
that a complete analysis of the successive work stages can be made and an estimate constructed 
using conventional engineering estimating techniques. 
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149. Nevertheless, synthetic estimates may be made at different depths and the estimates of 
their constituent parts may themselves vary in degree of definition and precision. In its broadest 
form a synthetic estimate may consist of a summation of estimates for sub-systems, com- 
ponents, and areas of work arrived at by comparative or parametric methods. Alternatively, 
estimates may be made using a combination of one or both these methods with traditional 
engineering estimating techniques. In general, the better defined the item of equipment or 
activity, the more precise the methods of estimating which can be used and the better in 
consequence the estimate which is likely to emerge. In the Handbook of Procedures at 
Appendix M the term ‘synthetic estimate’ is reserved for an estimate in which the constituent 
assessments are for activities at a particular level of breakdown, at least a hundred and prob- 
ably considerably more activities being involved for a major project, each of which may be 
made by one or other of the above methods, or by the methods in combination. As we have 
explained in Chapter 5, we believe that detailed synthetic estimates of this type should 
normally be left to industry. 



Stages at which various types of estimate can be made 

150. However, whatever the method of estimating employed, as development consists of a 
series of stages of trial and error, each of which may involve equipment redesign and retest, 
and as unforeseen difficulties may arise at any stage of development, it is essential to be able 
to make allowances for these effects since they can be a major cause of under-estimation. 
This can only be done by informed extrapolation from past experience based on analysed 
records of previous performance. 



151. At the feasibility stage, estimates are made to provide an indication for defence planning 
purposes of the effort that a given project might be expected to absorb. Only an outline speci- 
fication of the proposed project is available so that no more than a broad assessment of the 
effort, timescale, and cost is possible. Design of individual sub-systems cannot normally be 
defined in any detail so that at this stage comparative and/or parametric estimates based on 
experience of past projects, even though their limits of error are wide, are likely to be superior 
to any synthetic estimate built up from very inadequate knowledge of the engineering and 
programme details. 



152. At the project study stage, it should be possible to break the project down into its main 
constituent parts and sub-systems and to identify tasks and apportion manhours and costs 
to each but since, at the end of this stage as at present conducted, design of most such parts 
and sub-systems will not have crystallised in sufficient detail, these estimates will still be 
largely on a broad comparative or parametric basis, although in better defined areas than 
at the feasibility stage. As a result the programme and estimates which emerge are not suffi- 
ciently well-founded to pro ride a basis, essential for the satisfactory management of a project 
against which subsequent technical and cost progress can be monitored and controlled. Such 
programmes and estimates do not occur until later when the broad concepts are translated 
increasingly into detailed designs and decisions are made in areas where there had hitherto 
been teffimical uncertainty. Even then, however, uncertainties will remain and there will still 
have to be a broad allowance for undefined tasks. Nevertheless, the estimate will, on the whole 

Sea'S somcS. S t0gether tte eStimate f0r 630,1 COnStitueilt of the programme 



rn It is difficult to generalise about the time when this level of synthetic estimate can be 
made. In the case of a complex weapon system requiring a significant technical advance 
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project in terms of ‘hardware’, but nevertheless even during this stage there are many important 
elements of the project, such as re-design after test and ground and flight trials, which remain 
outstanding and for which estimates will depend heavily on knowledge gained from previous 
projects. Such elements, though decreasing, will remain until all work is completed. 



Production estimating and unit production costs 

155. We have not attempted in the foregoing to treat production estimates separately. The 
same sort of estimating techniques will be used as for development, the type depending on 
the point in the project timescale and the stage of definition reached. Although the difficulties 
of estimating costs which result from the uncertainty about the full extent of a programme of 
advanced development, and the resources likely to be required by it, are largely absent in the 
case of production, an assessment must be made of the effect on the production build (and 
test) standard of the design changes which will inevitably occur during development. These 
are difficult to foresee and may have a serious cumulative effect on the ultimate production 
cost. 

156. It is evident from our investigations that the importance of establishing probable unit 
production costs has not always been recognized. The total cost of production usually runs 
into many millions of pounds on major projects, even when the ratio between it and the cost 
of development is low. On smaller projects, production costs may also be considerable, as, 
for example, in the telecommunications field where total production cost may be twenty 
times the cost of development before any account is taken of possible exports. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the combined cost of development and production should be consciously 
considered from the outset and that the correct balance should be achieved between factors 
such as size, weight, operating performance, and reliability, on the one hand, and timescale 
and cost on the other. In some cases an additional period, during or on completion of develop- 
ment, may be justified in order to achieve the best balance and for the application of Value 
Engineering or other cost reduction techniques. These must, of course, have due regard to 
the point in time at which the equipment should enter service. The extent of what is possible 
or justified, and the point in the development timescale at which effort should be applied, 
will depend on the particular project and the probable production quantities, and it is not 
possible to be specific. 

157. We recommend, therefore, that wherever possible a unit cost aim for production should 
be given to the contractor at some stage between the writing of the Staff Target and the end 
of the present type of project study, together with an estimate of the production quantities 
likely to be required. Nevertheless, care must be exercised over such cost aims. There have 
been cases where the issue of cost aims has resulted in their being adopted uncritically as 
estimates of production cost with little regard to the probable work, material, and facilities 
content of the proposed design. We would emphasize, therefore, the importance of preserving 
carefully the distinction between the function of the designer and that of the estimator (even 
if they should be the same person). Only the designer is constrained by the cost aim. The 
estimator must assess objectively the cost of the equipment as it is defined by the designer; 
if this estimate exceeds the cost aim, then either the designer must change the design to bring 
it within the aim or, if this is not possible, the customer must consider whether he wishes to 
relax the Staff Requirement rather than pay a higher price. 

158. Thus ideally the user Department should set, as one of the parameters of its Staff Require- 
ment, a unit production cost aim for the estimated number of equipments required, with the 
qualification that it wishes to be consulted if it appears that the equipment cannot be obtained 
for this cost. If this procedure is to be effective, however, the user Department, with the 
advice of the supply Department, must be able to establish a unit production cost estimate 
for the number of equipments it is planning to buy which is realistic in relation to the Staff 
Requirement; otherwise, it will not be possible to make sensible ‘trade-offs’ between per- 
formance and cost should these become necessary. In some cases, however, the establishment 
of a sufficiently precise and realistic unit cost estimate may be impossible until late in the 
development of a project, as for example, on a novel and technically advanced equipment. 
In these circumstances, the user Department may have no alternative but to confine itself 
to an indication of the total sum likely to he available for production, relying on ‘trade-offs’ 
during the study stages and its close association with the project during these stages to reach 
the best possible compromise between the number of equipments to be supplied and the 
standards of design and performance to be adopted. 
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The effects of delays in taking decisions 

159. Timing and the need to avoid undue delay between the receipt of project studies and 
decisions on whether to authorize development are particularly important and we have noted 
with concern the large number of cases in which delays have occurred. In one of our case 
studies the time from receipt of project study reports from the firm to the issue of a develop- 
ment ^contract was over two years. Very little useful work was possible by the firm during this 

160. In two of the smaller cases we examined, competitive project studies had been obtained 
these absorbed scarce resources both in industry and in the Ministry of Aviation and it is 
doubtful whether sufficient benefits were obtained to offset this and the delay caused to the 
start of tuh development. This danger has now been recognized and current instructions for 
his technical area lay down that while consideration should always be given to the possibility 
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not been established sufficiently long nor have they built up sufficient background of experience 
to be fully effective. At their worst, the procedures are rudimentary and carry no conviction 
that the technical programmes and cost estimates that result from them are realistic and 
likely to be achieved. Nor is the engineering ability of a firm necessarily a guide to the quality 
of the procedures employed. 

166. When the Ministry of Aviation’s current procedures were introduced, it was expected 
that the discipline of programming in greater depth would lead to fewer omissions in con- 
tractors programmes and to an improvement in their estimates. Some improvements have 
occurred and the application and development of these procedures over the years have 
resulted in a fresh look in various sections of industry at estimating and management methods. 
In order to meet the Ministry’s requirements, the more forward looking firms have started 
to modernise existing organizations or set up new ones. The most important change has been 
the shift in emphasis from control relying on historic costs, often available only weeks or 
even months in arrears, towards a system of forward cost budgeting, using the Development 
Cost Plan as a basis and working through PERT networks or milestone charts. 

167. Nevertheless, it is evident that there is still considerable scope for improved project 
estimating and management methods, and that the need within the supply Department for a 
more professional approach to project assessment and management that we have already 
noted in Chapter 5 is matched by a corresponding need in many sections of the defence 
industry. However, despite the limitations that have been revealed by our investigations, it 
is evident that a fresh approach to the management of major projects has been developing 
both in industry and within the Ministry of Aviation over the past five years, and although 
it has not gone as far, as fast, or as uniformly as it might have done, the benefits of more 
realistic planning are becoming more widely appreciated and the need for it more generally 
accepted. We find this encouraging. 



Relationships between the Ministry of Aviation and industry 

168. As we have already indicated, we have not regarded the question of the Ministry of 
Aviation’s organization as within our terms of reference; nevertheless, we have thought it 
right to comment on the present organizational arrangements where these impinge on the 
effective management of projects. 

169. The arrangements within the Ministry for the management of projects vary according 
to the Controllerate and the area concerned. In the Controllerate of Aircraft 8 , there are two 
types of authority: the Design Authority, usually the contractor; and the Approving Authority, 
normally the appropriate Research and Development Director at the Ministry’s Headquarters. 
On a major aircraft weapon system there may be a number of Design and Approving Authori- 
ties. Co-ordination of the project as a whole is the responsibility of the Aircraft Project Director, 
the airframe constructor being responsible for the integration of the aircraft and its associated 
equipment into an effective weapon system. The arrangements within the Controllerate have 
recently been strengthened by the issue, towards the end of 1965, of fresh instructions 9 aimed 
at providing more unified management on important military aircraft projects. 

170. In the Controllerate of Guided Weapons and Electronics 10 , there are three main 
Authorities: the Design Authority, usually the contractor; the Research and Development 
Authority, usually a Research and Development Establishment; and the Policy Authority, 
usually the appropriate Research and Development Director at the Ministry’s Headquarters. 
On a major guided weapon or electronics project, there may be a number of Design, Research 
and Development, and Policy Authorities, each responsible for a particular part of the work. 
In one of our case studies, fourteen different Research and Development Authorities and 
four Policy Authorities could be identified though three Establishments were the Research 
and Development Authority for more than one aspect. Where there is a principal contractor, 
it is customary for him to act as Co-ordinating Design Authority responsible to a Co-ordinat- 
ing Research and Development Authority in the Ministry. Co-ordination at Headquarters is 
carried out by the Project Director for the system under development. 

171. Although personal contacts between the Ministry of Aviation and the contractors 
appeared from the case studies to have been generally satisfactory, several contractors were 
critical of the Ministry’s organization for the management of large development projects. 
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Tiie main criticisms were that contractors were required to consult and keep informed too many 
different branches and that projects lacked sufficient unity of direction. On a major system 
requiring the integration of a number of concurrent and inter-related developments, such 
consultations took considerable time and effort. 



172. Nevertheless, because of the complexity and technically advanced nature of many new 
projects, multiplicity of contacts is difficult to avoid if the necessary advice and information 
is to be obtained over a wide range of different specialist activities. Whilst, therefore, we 
accept that a reduction in the number of contacts is desirable, particularly as our studies 
have shown that there is a temptation for a contractor to play one authority off against 
another, we are doubtful whether it is possible to make any drastic reduction in the number 
of Ministry agencies without adversely affecting the project. However, we recommend that 
where this is not already done, the Headquarters Project Director should issue a document at 
the outset which clearly defines the responsibilities of the various Government agencies con- 
cerned with the project and the channels of communication between such agencies and thp 
contractor. 6 ne 






1 . 

2 . 



The Management and Control of Research and Development, HMSO, 1961, Chapter VII. 

study is de f n t d ^ s ‘ a stud y undertaken to identify the scientific and technical problems 
ol\ed m meeting a Staff Target and to assess whether they can be solved. Normally it should 
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The Management and Control of Research and Development, HMSO, 1961, paragraph 206. 

BtockwdraTi n A°\ E TfT I Vi eaIiSm | ill T eVel0pment Mana Sement and Cost Control’ by B D 
Blackwell and A. V. N. Reed, Journal of the Royal Aeronautical Society, December, 1 965 

7 Z^ZTm COntWl ° f “ and Devel ~ HMS0 ’ 1961 ’ ~ph 212. 

8. Handbook of CA Instructions, (Av.P.88), Chapter 301. (See Appendix L). 

9- Op. cit. Chapter 111, Novembei, 1965. (See Appendix L). 

10. CGWL Notice No. 103. (See Appendix L). 
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CHAPTER 8 



The American Approach to tl e Initiation and 
Control of Defence Projects 

introduction 

173. Until 1961, defence research and development was treated in the United States as a single 
broad category for programme formulation and control. Then, as a result of a series of delays 
to the in-service dates of important projects, massive increases in estimated costs, and failures 
to achieve the operational performance objective, a thorough re-examination was under- 
taken of procurement policy. 

174. An analysis of twelve U.S. weapon development programmes published in 1962 showed 
an average cost factor (actual cost divided by original estimate) of 3-2 and an average time 
factor of 1 ‘36 1 , and in 1963, the Director of Defense Research and Engineering listed fifty-seven 
programmes which had been cancelled during the previous ten years and on which 6-2 billion 
dollars had been spent 2 . 

175. The re-appraisal culminated in the issue by Mr. McNamara, the U.S. Secretary of 
Defense, of a series of related policy directives. This chapter deals with two of the most 
important of these, the division of research and development into a number of separate 
categories for the purposes of programme formulation, financial planning, contracting, and 
control, and the introduction of a funded Contract Definition (formerly Project Definition) 
phase. This definition phase aims at the establishment, prior to the authorization of the most 
expensive stage of development, of firm and realistic specifications, identification of high risk 
areas, selection of the best technical approach, and preparation of realistic time and cost 
estimates. It is also designed to widen the scope for incentive contracting, a point to which we 
return in Chapter 10. 



Stages of the research and development cycle 

176. Responsibility under the Secretary of Defense for the effective direction and control of 
the overall programme of defence research and development rests with the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. Most of the work is carried out by, or on behalf of, the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, although some is done by other Defense 
agencies such as the Advanced Research Projects Agency. The research and development 
cycle is divided for the purposes of this control into five stages : (i) Research, (ii) Exploratory 
Development, (iii) Advanced Development, (iv) Engineering Development, and (v) Operational 
Systems Development. 

177. Research includes all basic research and, in addition, that applied research directed 
towards the expansion of knowledge in various scientific areas. It does not include efforts 
to prove the feasibility of solutions to problems of immediate military importance. 

178. Exploratory Development includes all effort directed towards the solution of specific 
military problems, short of major development projects. This type of effort may vary from 
fairly fundamental applied research to quite sophisticated breadboard hardware, study, 
programming, and planning efforts. It thus includes studies, investigations, and minor develop- 
ment effort. The dominant characteristic of Exploratory Development is that the work is 
pointed towards specific military problem areas, with a view to developing and evaluating the 
technical feasibility of proposed solutions and determining their parameters. 

179. The outcome of effort on Research and Exploratory Development may be very different 
from the original goals and it is necessary to have technical control over the contractors’ 
work and to be able to pursue alternative approaches. Cost estimating for such work is 
difficult and programme control is exercised by technical monitoring and supervision of the 
level of effort employed. 

180. Advanced Development includes all projects that have moved into the development of 
hardware for experimental test, but are not yet being designed and engineered for eventual 
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Service use. Projects in this category are usually for the development of experimental com. 
ponents or sub-systems which are expected to have a future military application. 



181. Engineering Development includes those programmes in which the item is beino- 
engineered for Service use, but which have not yet been approved for production or ODerati™ 
ft is concerned with the engineering of components and sub-systems into operation all v 
milkary nSd' Engmeerfng Develo P ment P ro J ects are initiated only when there is an approved 



182. Operational Systems Development is similar to Engineering Development but is limits 
to projects that have been approved for production and Service deployment. t d 

l 83 ’ Programme control on Advanced Development, Engineering Development a 
tional Systems Development is by project. ^evetopment, and Opera- 



184. The President’s 
categories was : 



Budget tor the American fiscal year 1966 expressed in terms of the five 



Research 6-5% 

Exploratory Development 21% ° 

Advanced Development 13*5% 



41% 

Engineering Development 24% 

Operational Systems Development 35% 



59% 



Milestones in the life of a typical weapon system 

185. The main milestones in the life of a typical weapon system are: 

1. Development of basic technology 

(Research and Exploratory Development) 

2. Formulation of an Operational Concept 

3. (veneration of ‘building blocks’ 

4. Feasibility test of experimental hardware 

(Advanced Development) 

project in^thfapprove^fo^ward^progr^^e 1 " 6111611 * ^ in00r J ,oration of the new 

6. System development 

(Contract Definition, Engineering and Operational Systems Development) 

7. System acquisition 

(Production) 

8. System operation. 

The most important stage in the lifh nfom, • . 

ment to Engineering or Operational Systems^CTelopment* 1 ranSit ‘° n from Adva nced Develop- 

Concept Formulation and Contract Definition 

186. The activities preceding a derki™ ^ , . 

initiation. They cover the comprehensive to iSSt” "D” 0 ''" 1 as Conce P‘ F°r- 

’ the manufacture of experimental hardware, 
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and the testing carried out under Exploratory and Advanced Development, Conditional 
approval to proceed with Engineering Development is given only if Concept Formulation 
can be shown to have satisfied the following conditions : 

(a) primarily engineering rather than experimental effort is required ; 

(b) ‘building block’ components and technology needed are sufficiently in hand ; 

(c) a thorough analysis has been made of the various permutations of performance, 
cost, time, etc. ; 

(d) the best technical approach has been selected : 

(e) the mission and performance envelopes are defined and are optimized for technical 
feasibility and cost-effectiveness; 

(f) the cost-effectiveness of the proposed item compares favourably with the cost- 
effectiveness of other competing items in the defence field; and 

(g) cost and time estimates are credible and acceptable. 

187. The intention of the first two conditions is that the development should be primarily 
a systems engineering effort rather than one of component development. Component and 
technology development are expected to take place in the Exploratory or Advanced Develop- 
ment cateogry. Whilst it is not intended that Engineering Development will be limited to an 
assembly of off-the-shelf components, the technology required to meet a system specification 
should not exceed the performance that has been demonstrated in experimental or laboratory 
form, that is, the known state of the art. Together, these pre-requisites force a substantial 
degree of preliminary development, planning, and definition of the fundamentals before the 
project proceeds to Contract Definition. The request for approval for Engineering Develop- 
ment is accompanied by a Technical Development Plan outlining the history of the studies 
and development to date and a plan for the conduct of Contract Definition. The request is 
submitted by the sponsoring Military Department to the Directorate of Research and Engineer- 
ing who forward it to the Secretary of Defense after all the necessary prior consultations 
have been completed. If he approves the request, the project is then incorporated in the forward 
defence programme. 

188. When conditional approval for Engineering Development has been given following 
Concept Formulation, Contract Definition is undertaken to see whether the conditional 
approval should be ratified. The objectives of Contract Definition are to : 

(a) provide a basis for a firm fixed price or fully structured incentive contract; 

(b) establish firm and realistic specifications ; 

(c) define inter-faces and responsibilities precisely; 

(d) identify high risk areas ; 

(e) validate technical approaches ; 

(f) establish firm and realistic time and cost estimates for full development (including 
production engineering, facilities, construction, and production hardware that will 
be funded during development) — this means that each contractor has to analyse 
the development in terms of the activities and events required, prepare a work 
breakdown structure, and draw up PERT /Time and PERT/Cost estimates; and 

(g) establish time and cost estimates for planning purposes for the total project (includ- 
ing production, operation, and maintenance). 

189. Concept Formulation and Contract Definition are mandatory for all projects requiring 
cumulative research and development funding in excess of $25 million or estimated to require 
production funds in excess of $100 million. Such projects account for some 85-90% of the 
total expenditure. Smaller projects may also be required to go through one or both of these 
phases. 
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190. Contract Definition is generally undertaken by two or more competing contractors and 
an elaborate procedure has been evolved for conducting it — 

Phase 1A. A Request for Proposals (RFP) is issued to which contractors respond 
with firm proposals for Contract Definition and planning proposals for 
Phase II. These are evaluated, contractors are selected for Contract 
Definition, and Contract Definition contracts are negotiated and awarded 
on fixed price terms. 

Phase IB, The contractors define the proposed full scale development, including 
technical, performance, design, cost, time, and management aspects 
relying heavily on trade-off studies (aimed at optimizing the balance between 
operational effectiveness, time, and cost) and PERT/Cost, and submit 
their reports on Contract Definition and firm proposals for Phase II. 

Phase 1C, Negotiations and technical discussions are started with all competing 
contractors; the proposals are evaluated, selection of the contractor is 
made for Phase II, and the contract is negotiated. 

Phase II, A definitive contract is awarded for full scale development, normally on 
an incentive basis. J 



191. If the objectives of Contract Definition have not been realised during Phase I a decision 
“f y be made either t0 undertake further Exploratory or Advanced Development of key 
components, or to abandon the project. The aim is to complete Contract Definition within 
nme months, but this period has been exceeded in many cases and is generally held to he 
inadequate. In particular it was found that considerable time was necessary to complete Phase 
1C^ An analysis by the Department of Defense of the first six projects to nndemo Contact 
Denmtion shows that three were in Phase 1C for nearly a year and two others for twentv tn 

now setfo? if ! c f om P letion of Phase ^ a goal of eighteen weeks has 

that cmnt „ n + ’ Th ?^ ne reqmred for Concept Formulation is of course additional to 
at spent on Contract Definition. As an example, Contract Definition for the C 5A aircraft 
was completed in mne months, but Concept Formulation occupied to ofer a year rtfl 
was a project regarded as being within the state of the art. P ' y ’ d 114 

Contra DSSn^Iest' “f C ° nCept n and 

(RDT & E) categories reSearch ’ develo P™^ test, and evaluation 



RDT & E 
Category 

Exploratory and 
Advanced Development 



Engineering and Operational 
Systems Development 



Activity 



Key Decision Point 



Concept 

Formulation 



Contract 

Definition 



A - 
<r 



Conditional Approval for 
Development 



Development 



A 

— 

•A — 



Review and Confirmation of 
Decision to Develop 



Production Decision 



adequately probed°before^^ " here ‘grey’ areas had not been 

expenditure is now being put into Concept Formulation r* undertaken, increased effort and 
Development) and Contract Definition. The tendencv k t” “A ? Ex P lorator y and Advanced 
work previously carried out under Engineerfat nJvrf ' h ° these sta S es more of the 
with the latter Is not given until it can be clearlv d lopment, and a decision to proceed 
Definition have been met. The alunt o^motv V the Motives of Contract 

by the following: y ° emg s P ent these initial stages is indicated 
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Development 
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United States 
Air Force 
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310 


1846 
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4 


12 


12 


72 



All Departments 
of Defense 


354 


1122 


572 


3127 


% 


7 


22 


11 


60 



Appraisal of tJ.S. procedures 

194. The main criticisms that have been made of these procedures in the United States are that : 

(a) a very large staff effort is required and elaborations are constantly being introduced 
which increase the burden. Some idea of the numbers involved is given by the fact 
that the Air Force deployed over four hundred staff for five months to read and 
evaluate the five competitive proposals that were received on the C.5A airframe and 
engine and nearly one thousand on another project for a much longer period; 

(b) fixed price contracts are normally awarded for Contract Definition but the com- 
petitors incur costs much in excess of those covered by their contracts in their 
efforts to secure the contract for Engineering Development (for example, in one 
case, three airframe competitors spent $15-20 million each in addition to $6 
million paid to each firm by the Air Force). This additional expenditure, which 
is not reimbursed by the Government, may more than offset the profit made by the 
selected contractor through cost savings under the incentive contract, and have 
undesirable repercussions on the execution of the contract; and 

(c) contracts for Engineering and Operational Systems Development produce obsolete 
equipment because of the attempt to plan everything in advance and the need to 
discourage changes which would upset incentive arrangements but which might 
otherwise be desirable on technical merit. 



195. The first two of these criticisms are currently of considerable concern at senior level in 
the U.S. Department of Defense and the intention is to reduce costs in future by limiting the 
Contract Definition competition on a project to two contractors. A very substantial staff 
effort is probably inescapable, however, since literally tons of documentation are produced 
by contractors because of the requirement that, where incentive contracting is to be adopted, 
the whole subject matter, (specification, test schedules, technical development plans, etc.), 
must be so comprehensively defined that the Department can relinquish technical control 
(as distinct from monitoring) and expect to get equipment satisfactory for Service use. An 
interesting feature in this connection is that contractors’ proposals have to identify the key 
personnel responsible for managing the project and these cannot be changed without the 
Department’s approval. This was done to defeat the practice of withdrawing high calibre 
staff from the project subsequent to the winning of the contract. As regards the third criticism, 
a fundamental choice has been made in favour of getting a specified system on time at an 
established cost as against adapting and upgrading the requirement as the project proceeds, 
with consequent delay and loss of cost control. This may be an easier choice to make in 
American conditions where there is frequently a sequence of projects for a particular role, 
each involving only a limited technical advance and following on each other at relatively 
short intervals. 

196. The extent to which the areas of high risk and uncertainty have been eliminated by the 
time the Engineering Development contract is placed varies between projects, and for some of 
the earlier ones no great claims can be made on this score. It is accepted that no amount of 
prior study or practical work can eliminate the areas of risk completely, but it is believed that 
careful definition of the work to be done exposes them to the point where it can be decided 
whether they are acceptable to contractors and Government in the context of incentive 
contracting. 
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Major differences between U.S. and U.K. approach to development 

develJpmmt? em *° ** ‘ W ° maj ° r differences between the u - s - and U.K. approaches to 
(i) in the United States, it is the aim not to authorize full development until the wt 

lt%Z V n ed r thS r f Ct ha l been dem0nstrated du ™Srite Expforatorj^and 

Advanced Development stages, whereas m the United Kingdom the type of work 

necessary to achieve this is often an integral part of the work carried out after th* 

commitment to full development has been entered into. This difference is d,,- / 

part to the relative shortage of funds for research and development in the Uni/t 

Kingdom which has often meant that, even though the work Tight be ustfu t 

meeting a possible Staff Requirement, it could not be authorized until the Reanim 
ment was approved; and ne Kec lture- 

(u) Umled h S/ e v, q f irem c nt - and WOrk P r °S rammes now precisely defined in the 
United States before Engineering Development is approved and before inrem 

contracting is attempted; in the United Kingdom full develooment ifr ‘ T 

authorised before the specifications are sufficiently well defined and while ^ 

ment until a full evaluation has been made and a det* 1 on Engineering Develop- 

would prolong development to an uniux^tabh that il 

ever, that in the long run their new methods wffi“ reSlt ? u , U * S - con ™tion, how- 

of changes made during full development f sign f, can sTvtags In tote number 

cancellation of fewer projects in full-scale dfvelnnmen* “, total . cost ai ' d time, and the 
which used frequently to occur, where the project was t,«M CC 1 ^ aun to av °i d situations, 
because of unforeseen technical problems However s“e Conrit? Defi % "l" abandoned . 
m existence m its present form since February 19™ it is f , » IOn haS 0n,y been 
expectation will be fulfilled. y ’ ’ to ° earl y t0 say whether this 



1 . 

2 . 



SchooU96rThH“2.“‘on^g?22, ^ Econo ” ic Analysis, Peck and Scherer, Harvard Business 
Testimony before the Congressional Sub-Commit.ee on Mi, toy Appropriations. 
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CHAPTER 9 



The French Approach to the 

initiation and Control of Defence Projects 

Initiation of projects 

199. As in the United Kingdom a project begins with the preparation of a Requirement by 
the operational staff of the Ministry of Defence. After this has been given preliminary policy 
approval, exploratory studies (etudes d’avant projets) are carried out in industry in rather 
greater depth than the U.K. feasibility study. The amount of work involved is much less, 
however, than in the present type of U.K. project study and the nearest French equivalent to 
this, the ‘marche de definition’, is seldom undertaken. These exploratory studies are often 
carried out by a number ol contractors in competition and normally no payment is made 
lor them. The main outputs are a first estimate of cost, which is used to check that the project 
can be funded from the military budget section of the current five year plan, and a technical 
specification. It appears that this specification is less precise than the type now prepared here 
as part of the project study or during the first phase of development. 



200. The French Five-Year Plan is not a plan for the next five years, but a plan for a five-year 
period for example, 1966 to 1970. It thus differs from the U.K. Defence Costings which move 
forward every year so that the next five years is always covered in detail and the second five 
years in outline. The total commitments that the Executive proposes to incur on a particular 
service or project are shown in the five-year programme, or Loi-Programme, submitted to 
the French Parliament. The approval of the Loi-Programme by the French Parliament 
although it clearly defines the forecast estimates of expenditure and their division year by 
year, does not of itself give authority to spend money. It has no counterpart in U.K. Par- 
liamentary procedure. Authority for making payments is obtained annually through the 
Budget, which does two things. It contains the expenditure estimates for the year ahead, 
which fixes the amount that can be committed on a project, and it also contains estimates of 
payments which may include any payment grants left over from earlier years. The five-year 
plan and annual estimates are prepared within the context of rigorous economic planning 
and Supplementary Estimates, although not unknown, are extremely difficult to obtain under 
the French Parliamentary System. The French use this difficulty as part of their machinery of 
control. 



Contract arrangements 

201. On aircraft projects, the French usually first place a contract for the design and con- 
struction of one or more prototypes. This contract is normally at a fixed price, sometimes 
with a clause allowing the price to be revised in the light of changes in certain official price 
indices, for example, those for wages, social security charges, and raw materials. It also 
includes a financial penalty for delay if the specified date for delivery is not achieved. Particular 
emphasis is placed on attaining the earliest possible first flight date, and the general philosophy 
at this stage is to give cost and timescale rather greater weight than operational effectiveness. 
The subsequent work of re-design, aircraft modification, and development flying, which is 
needed to bring the aircraft up to the required standard, is carried out on cost reimbursement 
type contracts although rigid limits may be set on expenditure and commitments year by year. 



202. The French practice of placing fixed price contracts at a very early stage for the manu- 
facture of prototypes makes them reluctant to adopt the U.K. method of working to a Develop- 
ment Cost Plan, although they have accepted this on the Concord and Jaguar aircraft projects. 
They believe that an early detailed search for costs tends to inflate them and that the best way 
to carry out development economically and to a timescale is to place contracts at fixed prices 
from the earliest possible moment. While we agree that fixed price contracts give contractors 
a powerful incentive to efficiency, they are considered practicable in the United Kingdom 
only if they are related to a definitive specification. The French do not accept that such detail 
is required at the outset provided the contract lays down a procedure for agreeing the detail 
and assigning liability and for establishing the acceptability of the final equipment, 
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203. The French pay great attention to estimates of unit production cost and, as in the United 
Kingdom, production contracts are normally placed at fixed prices. Moreover, they expect 
their contractors to quote for production well before development is complete. The quotation 
given in France relates only to an early flight standard, but the French claim that the addition 
that has to be allowed for later modifications does not normally exceed 10%. This low figure 
may be connected with the existence of formal controls over design changes from an earl- 
stage of development. In balancing cost against performance, they seem to give consider'd^ 
weight to cost and to timescale as an aspect of cost. 



204. It is the aim to agree all prices with the contractor, but they can in the last resort be 
determined by the Departmental Minister. Apparently this power is very seldom used 



2 O 5 The French Government have a statutory right to obtain information on the actual cost. 
° f aU cont racts, including fixed price contracts. This information is used for preparing nre- 
lrminary estimates for policy consideration and to assist in pricing future contracts for similar 
work at the same or other contractors, including production and spares contracts for eciuin 

have already be® “ ° am ° t ^ ^ ““ re -“S otiation of contract prices that 



E ! ery Fr ® ch * m en sag«l on contracts for the Government must follow a standard 
accounting system As a result information is available in the same form at every conJr-feMr 
and all hems are dealt with m a uniform manner. Government contracts lay down the classes 
of labour which are regarded as productive and which must be charged direct. This simntSL 
price-fixing and is different from the position in this country where the details of tl-J n 
allocation system vary Irom firm to firm and are subject to negotiation. ° 



Arrangements for project administration 

207, In France, the operational requirements staff and the sunnlv stnfF _ , 

same Department, which also contains an out-posted m ^ ° f 

In addition, the French have a more integrate ,.r 1 • • , • . llmstr y °P Finance, 

branches, which are “ ‘ hat “ve 

live training who have been though the Ecole PoIvtechaiaM nnf “T* 8 Wth admlnistr a- 
management functions of the Ministry of Aviation’s teohniV?*rk’ l ^ Carry out a11 the 
policy work of its finance branch” ^ much of the 

also greater continuity of staff. This concentration of authority "bes m 2 branche . s ‘ There is 

economy, allows decisions to be taken more quickly and gi ves greater C^Eftf " 

There is no counterpart in France to the & , grea . lorce to the system. 

cussions which take place here; nor do the French ^ lnter " De Partmental dis- 

structure. On the other hand the French mterlocking committee 

are more complicated and time-consuming than those of m x? 6 and amendment of contracts 
less use in French industry ^ f Aviation aad there is 

also indications that some recent changin' the French ** S . t , contro1 techniques. There are 
to lose them some of their previous ***** ^ ^ 

less oversight of work ^ind*^ flxed Prices, there is 

only small staffs and leave a large degree of freedom to i Kln |dom. The French have 
the principle of non-intervention 8 ' Tlfifmay bepartlv A, ^Tw"J d .v 8e ”* rally try to follow 
Anns in the French aircraft industry (Sud-A^atfo^ N °. ^ 1 that three of the largest 

nationalized. However, very close relations exist and SN£ CMA) are 

the nationalized firms of the aircraft industry and^hw ™ besuhmf u T*" 7 ° f Defence and 
tary parts of a single public service system. The leading fi cm gbt of as two complemen- 

products of the same background and may have been fbL^i, °° b ° th sides tend to be 
Polyteohnique or in the civil service. former colleagues either at the &ole 

Conclusion 

209. There are a number of features x? t 

the m 0re compact inter-Departmental whi< * we can ^am, notably 

ot their administration, the more rigid control of design rh Mu aid hority and independence 

contracts. The steps which have recently been taken “here and the power to P os t-cost 

Y oeen taken here to increase the centralization of 
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project management and the efforts being made to obtain post-costing rights go some way in 
this direction. On the other hand, there is a fundamental difference in practice between the 
two countries in the matter of development cost estimating. The French, as stated in paragraph 
202, do not believe in the preparation of Development Cost Plans for full development in the 
same detail as we, but rather proceed by empirical steps from an initial prototype with the 
aid, so far as possible, of fixed price contracts within an overall outline budgetary plan. We 
have considered whether it would be possible to adopt a ‘one step at a t im e’ approach during 
the main development phase with the greater flexibility that this would seem to allow. We 
concluded, however, that this would be difficult to reconcile with the present United Kingdom 
procedures for authorizing development work. Our system of looking ahead to completion, 
allied to the elaborate machinery associated with this (for example, the Ministry of Defence 
Operational Requirements and Weapons Development Committees and the ten-year defence 
costings) is i nimi cal to a fragmented approach and it is no longer possible to return to this 
for the generality of large projects without a radical revision of the present long-term planning 
arrangements. Moreover, we are convinced of the need for detailed project definition to be 
reached as early as possible and before the main development contracts are placed, and we 
believe that the French are also moving in this direction. 
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CHAPTER 10 

The Scope for Incentives in Development Contracts 



Introduction 

210. It is generally accepted that the cost plus percentage profit contract not only fails to 
provide an incentive to economy, but may actually encourage uneconomic working and 
performance. It has, therefore, long been the Ministry of Aviation’s policy to try to negotiate 
wherever possible a form of contract which provides the contractor with a financial incentive 
to keep his costs to the minimum compatible with the satisfactory performance of the work. 
The successful use of incentives in development contracts (particularly those placed at a 
fixed or a maximum price) would reduce considerably the need for the supply Department to 
monitor the contractor’s progress during development, and could do much to reduce the 
present difficulties experienced by Government in forward budgeting for defence research 
and development expenditure. The negotiation of incentives is, however, dependent firstly 
on the establishment of firm and realistic specifications, and secondly on the ability to make 
realistic estimates of cost and time based on those specifications. Thus, the prospects of 
implementing a policy of incentive contracting are bound up with those of achieving sound 
cost estimates. Unfortunately development work, particularly advanced development work, 
necessarily involves a degree of uncertainty which militates against this. We therefore thought 
it right to review recent experience with incentives in development contracts and to consider 
whether some further advance could be made. 



1. We first sought to establish the pattern of incentive contracting in the development 
field covered by the Ministry of Aviation since Sir William Strath issued the instructions on 
, e tuianc + 1 1 a . c ° ntrol . oi res earch and development reproduced at Appendices B and C. We 

m thls by the ?- eport of a Stud y Grou P set up by Mr. E. W. G. Haynes, 
die Under-Secretary m charge of the Contracts Division, in December, 1964 1 . We next 

SoTn 11 ?^? deve t lop f e f s m American policy and practice and we include at paragraphs 

th X r6 f rt made by Mn Haynes > lowing his visit to the 
“ • l 9 ®*- Finally ’ and a S ainst background, we 

extenlto which t mUX 7? TT m . moentive “““'acting in this country and the 
assist in dteto c°oT deTCl — and to 



Types of incentive 

exLpk' faed en rtces m mL^!rr rP ° r 7 d “ a C ° ntraot by various P™"g arrangements, for 
bursemekt orco^h afere^ 8 ’ *2®* PnCe! \ with a sharing formula, or reim- 
is that the more econo^Slv negotiated m advance. In all these the expectation 

the work, the higher the ram of nmfi-'h ' * m .£! e e *P e ditiously the contractor completes 

keeping hth the teJhScd and a '"7 W type of a^ement used must be in 

wou P ld g not be app“f^a Hgh Ztmct = o) “fT’ !, ^ price 

pnces place a limit on the total u " Ju f T ;l, acl ‘ Gn ^ y plxed and maximum 

contractor is financially strong enough tn h Y SUpp ! y De P a rtment and then only if the 
contracts provide no such limit and in a cit ^ ^ re ® u ^ m S i° ss - Target price and fixed fee 
there is a danger, unless fee m whlch a contractor can recover his costs 

work being drawn out even though this may ° f eXiSti ” S 

fo \ otl ! er features ( for example, per- 
costs of carrying out the work. * * gmeermg) winch also have a bearing on the 



U.K. experience 

the research antTdevdJpmeS contracts nWdh S m dy * Gr ° Up obtained information about 
inclusive, and the in™ntivS e w^^^^ “™ str y d “™g the years 1960-64 

survey incentive arrangements covered 42°/ S o 1 7 Sbowed that at the time of the 

/o ot tae t0,al value of research and development 
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contracts placed during the period. This figure, however, covered a range of contract types in 
which the strength of the incentive varied widely, and included one large contract in which the 
main incentive was a relatively mild one of a variable profit with upper and lower limits. If 
this contract were to be treated as a non-incentive contract, the figure of 42% quoted above 
would fall to 30% and this probably gives a more accurate representation of the success that 
has been achieved in obtaining incentive arrangements in recent years. 

215. Incentive arrangements in the major cases (that is, contracts valued at more than 
£500 000 for aircraft, engines, and guided weapons, and more than £100 000 for aircraft 
equipment and electronic projects) have nearly all been in the airframe, engine and accessories 
field, where the pattern of development has been more established and new projects were 
generally only a further step or two along the road of new techniques. In the guided weapons 
and electronics field, where research and development tends to be more on the fringe of the 
unknown and major advances in technology may be expected in any new programme, only a 
small percentage have included some form of incentive; inability to define the requirement 
with sufficient precision, or uncertainty about the work programme needed to meet the 
requirement, precluded the negotiation of incentives for the remainder. In the case of contracts 
below the limits mentioned above, however, the proportion with an incentive was much the 
same in both fields (between 20 and 25%). 

216. The Contracts Division Study Group found it hard to assess the benefits from these 
incentive contracts. In theory, in order to negotiate them the Ministry of Aviation had to 
define its requirements carefully and in detail, and the contractor had to prepare a well 
considered programme and cost estimate. Since the incentive schemes in effect related the 
contractor’s rate of profit (or loss) to the degree of efficiency achieved, they also could be 
expected to have induced him to exercise effective technical and financial control over the work. 
However, in the absence of readily available information on out-turn of costs on fixed price 
work and on performance in meeting completion dates, the Study Group did not find it 
possible to generalize on the extent to which the potential advantages had been realised in 
practice, although there was evidence that a number of contractors had found it difficult to 
keep their costs within the fixed or maximum prices they had accepted. 

217. We therefore commissioned a special review of eleven selected contracts covering a 
number of fields of development activity and a variety of incentive arrangements. This review 
revealed that, provided certain conditions were fulfilled, the existence of a fixed or maximum 
price or target cost contract was considered by the Ministry branches concerned to have 
stimulated the contractor into exercising close control over both time and cost with the 
result that the work had been satisfactorily completed either on time or nearer the target date 
than would probably have been achieved on a cost reimbursement contract. Where these 
conditions were not fulfilled (for example, when the specification was subject to substantial 
amendment), the existence of an incentive contract had sometimes turned out to be more of an 
obstacle than an aid to the efficient implementation of the Ministry’s requirements. 



218. The conditions which this review, and other Ministry of Aviation experience, suggests 
are necessary before an incentive contract can be fully effective may be summarized as follows : 

(a) the supply Department must be able to issue to the contractor a detailed technical 
specification of its requirements, including where necessary a schedule of the tests 
that will have to be carried out to demonstrate that the developed equipment 
meets the technical specification; 

(b) the supply Department does not expect to have to propose any radical alterations 
to the specification during the course of work and there must be a well-defined 
and quick procedure for dealing with minor amendments ; 

(c) the supply Department must be content for full technical control to be exercised 
by the contractor; 

(d) there must be little or no overlap between work on the incentive contract and similar 
work priced on a substantially different basis (for example, cost plus percentage 
profit) which can give rise to cross-bookings of cost. (This factor may not be so 
important where close controls can be maintained to ensure correct allocations of 
cost.) ; 
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(e) the contractor must not be unduly dependent for the achievement of his planned 
programme on the issue by particular dates of a number of embodiment loan 
items being developed by other firms under direct supply Department contracts; 

(f) successful development must not be dependent on the resolution during the 
programme of major technical uncertainties, that is, the work should generally be 
within the known state of the art; 

(g) the contractor must be able to predict the total work-load on his facilities at least 
for the expected period of the contract ; and 

(h) the contractor must be able to prepare, and the supply Department must be able 
to evaluate, a realistic estimate of the cost. 



The Contracts Division mission to the United States 

219. It seemed to us at first sight that it was only in the exceptional case that all these con- 
ditions would be fulfilled, but in view of the information that had been obtained about the 
increased use of incentives in development contracts placed by the American defence Depart- 
ments, we welcomed the decision to send a Ministry of Aviation team to the United States 
in October, 1965, to study incentive contracting for defence procurement. This we felt would 
enable us to gain a detailed understanding of American policies on incentive contracting for 
defence supplies, to study the implementation of these policies over a range of projects, °and 
to attempt to judge their effectiveness and suitability for use in Ministry of Aviation 5 pur- 
chasing. The following paragraphs (numbers 220 to 240 inclusive) are taken, with slight 
editorial amendments, from the team’s subsequent report 2 . 



Evolution of American incentive arrangements 

220. Until 1961, the U.S. defence Departments made widespread and increasing use of cost 
plus fixed lee contracts (CPFF), particularly for research and development work Under this 
contract type the contractor is reimbursed for whatever allowable costs he incurs and is paid 
a fee lor profit which is fixed when the contract is let. The cost plus fixed fee contract is 
regarded in this country as a mild form of incentive arrangement, since the higher cost the 
smaller the percentage profit. But to the Americans, who are debarred bv statute from placing 

diSimf p percenta ? e proflt contracts, it is the basic type of non-risk contract Greaf 
iffi ulty was experienced m getting reliable estimates and controlling costs particularly for 

syTttSeThod; S^inTt 7f ^ WaS due >-gely fo lack 2? planntgf un- 
sys.etik.Uc methods ot trymg to define requirements, and to the fact that the cost plus fixed 

control “S ^ °° ntraCt0rS httIe stake in the outcome and accordingly little incentive to 



221. New policies were evolved during 1961-1963 which have as their main aims: 

^ m^nTtnd SoSon “T 8 * 1 ^ Various stages of search, develop- 

the requirement hidi’liohti great emphasis at the development stage on defining 

large commitments areenre 77 resolvln f ma J or technical uncertainties before 
“f comni!tments "c entered into, and producing realistic time and cost estimates ; 

(b) the use of financial incentives in contrapt<3 fnr Pm . 

Development (see Chapter 8) t ° peratl0nal S y stems 

to reduce costs irrm™™. mini’t j *, aL 0110115 m order to encourage contractors 
to reduce costs, improve quality, and achieve completion or delivery targets. 

222. The chief advantages expected from the introduction of these new policies are, briefly: 

^ because 

through operation of nd^ 110 ^ °° StS ° n individual con ‘ racts 
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(c) significant savings in total systems cost (including facilities, personnel training, 
etc.) by obtaining optimum balance between total cost, time, and operational 
effectiveness (including performance, reliability, and maintainability); account is 
taken of these factors from the inception of the project, and through the design 
stages. 

223. The basic types of incentive contracts now employed by the U.S. defence Departments 
are: 

(a) Cost Plus Incentive Fee ( CPIF ). This comprises a target cost, target profit, and a 
formula under which the overruns on target cost are shared between Government 
and contractor on a basis defined in the contract, thus reducing or increasing the 
contractor’s profit. There is no ceiling price and thus ail allowable costs are paid 
by the Government. Normally there is also a stated maximum and minimum 
profit fee. This contract type is used where the uncertainties in contract performance 
are sufficient to preclude a fixed or maximum price, but not so great as to justify 
the use of the Cost Plus Fixed Fee (CPFF) contract. 

(b) Fixed Price Incentive ( FPI ). This has a target cost, target profit, a sharing arrange- 
ment, and a price ceiling. The latter, together with the fact that no maximum or 
minimum profit is prescribed, distinguishes it from the CPIF type. 

(c) Firm Fixed Price (FFP). As in this country, this is the preferred type, providing 
maximum incentive to the contractor. 



224. The choice of contract type is mainly determined by the degree of confidence in the cost 
estimate. The characteristics of the various types in this respect are : 



Cost Plus Incentive Fee 
Fixed Price Incentive 
Firm Fixed Price 



Probable magnitude of 
Underrun Overrun 



10 % or more 
5% to 10% 
5 % or less 



20% or more 
10% to 20% 
up to 10 % 



The degree of confidence is further reflected in. the first two types by the sharing formula, 
for example, in a recent sample the contractor’s share of overruns and underruns on cost 
plus incentive fee contracts was usually 15% whereas on fixed price incentive contracts it 
ranged from 30 to 50 %. The aim is to make the incentive arrangement cover the entire range 
of foreseeable variations from the cost estimate so as to maintain the incentive during the 
whole of contract performance. Emphasis is also placed on providing the widest spread between 
maximum and minimum profit fees (for example, on a cost plus incentive fee contract for 
research and development, from zero for poor performance to 15% for outstanding per- 
formance), so as to make the contractor’s share of overruns and underruns on target cost as 
high as possible over any given range of cost outcome. 

225. The following table shows the usage of the various contract types by the United States 
Air Force for research and development work in 1962 and 1964 : 



New contract obligations — % by value 





1962 


1964 


Cost Plus Fixed Fee 


80 


29 


Cost Plus Incentive Fee 


13 


29 


Fixed Price Incentive 


1 


18 


Firm Fixed Price 


5 


19 


Other 


1 


5 



226. The main feature in the last few years has thus been the great reduction in cost plus 
fixed fee contracts, but it is necessary to look at the details of the individual contracts to 
assess whether these are likely to be more effective in controlling costs and inducing efficiency. 
Many of the early incentive contracts were in fact little different from cost plus fixed fee 
type, for example, they did not include price ceilings, and incorporated weak share lines on 
overruns and underruns on target cost (for instance 94% to the Government as against 6% 
to the contractor). The unsatisfactory nature of these early contracts has been demonstrated 
by continuing experience of large overruns on cost plus incentive fee contracts. As experience 
and data accumulate, techniques are being further developed, both for arriving at a satisfactory 
base for incentives, and in the incentive arrangements themselves, and recently more ambitious 
schemes have been attempted. 
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227._ Despite the ^ efforts to achieve better definition and closer cost estimating nrinr * 
Engineering Development, some U.S. agencies believe that there is little prospect of JL-' • t0 
stronger cost incentives than those provided by cost plus incentive fee arrangements 
development of advanced projects which, although they appear to be within the state nf *i he 
art, can give rise to serious problems not foreseen at the outset. A technique recentlv * i ! le 
by the U S. Air Force which may offer an effective way of dealing with this situation 
flexible share arrangement whereby the contractor starting off with a relatively weak ^ 
latio can elect, for the balance of the contract, to increase his share of underruns and over™ ^ 
on the Urget cost at specified intervals and within prescribed limits during the C nrn» l °r 
the contract, The idea is to encourage the contractor to accept more 

profit as he becomes more confident of the outcome, and thus to maintain the incenZTl^ 
cost reduction throughout the programme. The Department of Defense is nrescina ti 1 ’ L ior 
Departments to use fixed price contracts to a greater extent and, certainly in Si ad 

n f, ol ™ or f’ lbere bas been considerable response. Recent projects covered in wh^i anC< ^ d 
part by fixed price incentive contracts include the F. Ill, A7A, and C5A aircraft. * ° ° F m 

228. Some of the troubles experienced in the United States with cost inpr^^c « j i 
projects stem from the fact that the Government’s capability for LS " oZlrnT' 
contractors’ estimates in this field has not been very high, and undue Vclia^fh?^ T M f mg 
on contractors’ estimates (which were sometimes tmrnoselv Jh has been P^ced 

the work). Although a considerable a^Tof S on pasf n Z ? 0Pder to 
throughout the Departments it has not been cvetprnnti >» u . ^ . bas b ctn available 

yardsticks for estimating purposes. This is nov/bein« 1° . dcvelop trends and 

of statisticians, analysts, and engineers to collate and interpret the d-it-f 't ltlneil ! : and training 

atraft:„ d L b n een ^ d^ 

aucraft and on propulsion systems, and analysis of missile data is nowTn hand RIU 



Performance and delivery incentives 

States in recent yeare k adSVtocosf kce^tives^the tt^o T** %f lsin8ly the United 
spurring the contractor through the profit motive F D Ucrng tJiat a positive emphasis, 
simpler than reliance on legal remedies such m ’ • more effective and administratively 
liquidated damages. In 1964/65, nearly half ^he contacts nh f °i defeUlt and provisions for 
of the multiple incentive type. The application n f th« * " P^ced on an incentive basis were 
the project. In the decent aCC ° r r dh ’ 8 *° the Sta « e 

dehvery are stressed in production contracts ‘ ” ally on Performance ; cost and 

profit fee (representing noma" profit fof Tn areepS^fobf' ‘i f| eternline tho total target 

pistttti t 

* be Cost Plus Incentive Fee contract for a maTor iA sl ! ccess °r failure, A typical example is 

betwef 2 W mim0n ’ re P resenti »g a normal profit rateof 7 'I— thc tar 8 et fee was 

between the various incentives, and the rate oLrk ' The dlvlslon of this target fee 

ment, was as follows : rate 01 profit added deducted according to achieve- 



Incentive feature 

Gost: scaled sharing arrangement 
Wlthm ran § e of ± 30% of target cost 
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profit rate 

y 
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Performance: system performance 


9*1 
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2*1 
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Maximum profit rate 12-25 V 
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/o 
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2*25 
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Thus, although all allowable costs would be paid by the Government, success in meeting 
the cost, performance, and delivery requirements would be rewarded with a profit rate ranging 
from 7 % to a maximum of 12*25 % of the target cost, according to the degree of achievement: 
the penalty for not meeting these requirements would be a reduced profit rate, ranging from 
below 7 % to a minimum of 2*25 % according to the degree of failure. 



231. The U.S. Department of Defense consider performance incentives to be of great value in 
development contracts, particularly those let on cost plus incentive fee terms, which, because 
they have no price ceiling, are in effect ‘best efforts’ arrangements without performance 
guarantees. The most usual scheme is to attach a reward and penalty formula to particular 
features such as weight, speed, range, take-off and landing distance, in circumstances where 
some flexibility in the level of performance is permissible and there is real value in obtaining 
the maximum possible performance under the proposed design approach. Minimum per- 
formance levels are set for the various parameters and these are pitched so that there is every 
possible assurance that they will be achieved (feasibility will have been confirmed during the 
Contract Definition phase). Upper performance limits are then fixed which are attainable 
within the confines of the contractor’s technical proposal and do not require any significant 
technological break-throughs or alterations in the design approach. Within these two limits 
a target performance is chosen to which the target fee is allotted and variations to the fee 
reward good and penalise mediocre performance. Where a fixed price incentive contract is 
used the minimum performance levels must be achieved at no extra cost beyond the ceiling 
price. On a cost plus incentive fee contract there is of course no commitment by the contractor 
to achieve the minimum performance within a specified cost. 



232. Delivery incentives are the least used of the incentive features and when applied are 
always given less emphasis than the cost or performance aspects. Whilst the same type of 
arrangement as described above for performance incentives may be used, (that is, a target 
with variable fee on either side of it), the more usual scheme now in production contracts 
(where delivery incentives are most frequently used) is to pay the target fee for delivery by 
the required date and to reduce it for late delivery. There is no additional reward for early 
delivery. A typical arrangement in long duration development contracts is to have a com- 
bination of incentives for achievement of interim milestones and final delivery, particularly 
where the former are critical in relation to work being done on the project by other contractors # 



233. A number of problems have been experienced by U.S. supply Departments in using 
performance and delivery incentives, the main ones being that: 

(a) the satisfactory operation of performance incentives is vitally dependent on defi- 
nition of parameters and methods of test. These aspects are very complex (for 
example, aircraft speed can only be defined by specifying test altitudes, instrumenta- 
tion, loading, atmospheric conditions, etc.) and it is often not possible to foresee, 
when the contract is placed, circumstances perhaps several years ahead which will 
affect the outcome. Performance incentives have sometimes failed to give value 
for money because of inadequate definition; state of the art advances have taken 
place to which the particular contractor made no contribution but because of which 
he nevertheless reaped a reward; etc.; 

(b) the arrangements have tended to become very elaborate in attempts to relate 
incentives to, for instance, large numbers of PERT steps involved in complex 
programmes. In consequence, some of the provisions are difficult to comprehend 
and are a potential source of litigation in future years. Even in an apparently 
straightforward case of an incentive for in-service reliability, the contractor 
disputed non-payment of the reward on the grounds that the Service technicians 
were of poor quality; 

(c) delivery bonus schemes have sometimes given rise to unnecessary payments by the 
Government for delivery ahead of target, and consequential costs of storage, etc., 
because the relationship to associated programmes had not been foreseen, for 
example, other components of the system were not available, test facilities were 
not available, test facilities were occupied with other work; and 
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(d) a successful multiple scheme has to achieve an optimum balance between cost 
performance, and delivery. The theory is that the incentive structure should comnel 
decisions between these aspects that are in line with the Government’s objectives 
It is not easy, however, to ensure that the most profitable trade-off decision for the 
contractor coincides with that which the Government would prefer. This is nar- 
ticularly the case on a cost plus incentive fee contract where, because there is no 
maximum price, the contractor may incur large cost overruns in seeking marginal 
improvements in order to gain a performance bonus. In this situation, the Govern- 
ment might prefer a more modest but nevertheless acceptable performance at 
significantly lower cost. Moreover, changing conditions during the contract (for 
example, in capacity, through loss or addition of business) may affect the operation 
of the original incentive provisions. Because of the difficulty in coping with these 
situations it has now been decided that where a contractor optimises profit bv 
ignoring the Government’s stated objectives the fact will be recorded against him 
under the Contractor Performance Evaluation Program and this may advert 
affect his selection for future contracts. 1 ^ 

° f tllese bazards > Performance and delivery incentives are now being apnromhpH 
Depart ^nt of Defense in terms of their inter-relationship with each other rather than 
treatmg each of the elements of cost, performance, and delivery separately. They have recently 
developed techniques usmg computer models for determining what the effect of ‘trading nflp 
between these elements will be on a contractor’s profit or fee. Using these technffinef ti 
epartment of Defense is able to evaluate the various combinations of performance’ nr!t 
costs m order to determine their relative value to the Government and thus more 
relate the contractor’s fee to the preferred combinations of performance and cost An extend 
training programme is being organized which will emphasize the more advanced -v*.i r' 6 



The relevance of U.S. experience to U.K. conditions 

the' U™t e eXet “?Xs“e fee'Sdfef ^ »° «“>* » 
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costs is widely held in the United Kingdom management control of 

policy of the Ministry of Aviation to use incentive rrmt f*? 6 ? St f tes ’ and is reflected in the 
possible. However, whilst the U.S. Air Force placed ^ de ^ elopment work wherever 

ment work on incentive terms in 1964 (see naranranh ,! a ue 1 0i Its researc h and dcvelop- 
mcentive contracts (excluding fixed profit fee cales) all ^ V , alue of Minist ry of Aviation 
that year. A major difference is that the target S? some 30 % of the total in 

United States for development work, but hL hJl 1 S ^ Ct 1S “ ost often used in the 
Kingdom. It requires more administrative effort than n g , 0n y occasionally in the United 
to price investigation and negotiation at the outset i?®? Pn ° e C ? ntract since ’ in Edition 
course of the work and have to be taken out on cornni 7 & V f * ° be monitored during the 

the target cost contract offers the best arrangeLm for ? ’ except for sma11 vaIue work ’ 

with the varying degrees of confidence in project eSt 0 ^ flexibilit y necded to deal 
contractor and Government, and for effective ^ewardsTnd 'penalties 6 ° f rfSkS betWeen 

2j7. None of the systems that have been throned ^ 

m service and appraisal by the Department of nJ. Ct Definiti ™ procedure are yet 

development has only recently been put in hand the mcentive contracts placed for 

avafiable over the whole range ! herefore > aa analysis is not 

achieved. Whilst examples are quotedUhich dU\ advanta «es claimed are being 

f*T t St ta l 8et co ^> there « ao way of kno^nt whTt h t matic 00st sa ™SS, measured 
mcentive basis. The most convincing eSTncf To date WOuld haw been a 

perhaps provided by particular 
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instances of the impact on contractors’ management in reducing overheads, eliminating 
waste, etc., which Departments through their strong force of plant representatives are in a 
good position to observe and evaluate. 



238. The American methods of achieving a situation in which incentive contracting can be 
employed for development work, as described in Chapter 8, offer a useful guide to the way in 
which increased use of incentives might be obtained in this country. However, the acceptance 
of the incentive policy by American industry, and the Department of Defense’s insistence on 
this policy, have to be viewed against the following background : 

(a) the American aerospace industry operates in a much different environment from 
that in this country. The number of very large companies in the United States in 
the aircraft, engine, missile, and electronics fields is considerably greater than the 
number of companies with similar interests in the United Kingdom, and the U.S. 
companies are conditioned to operate in fierce competition and to accept increasingly 
demanding standards from the U.S. Government, in order to maintain or enhance 
their position in the competitive environment. The rewards of success in American 
defence contracting are very great, particularly in view of the large scale production 
orders which normally follow development. These potential prizes spur companies 
to greater efforts when formulating proposals for development, and the Department 
of Defense is exploiting this situation in a determined effort to improve efficiency; 
and 

(b) U.S. contractors concerned with major development work, being very large 
organizations, are in a better position to absorb losses or suffer penalties. Moreover, 
losses or meagre profits on development can be cushioned by the gains from the 
large production runs which follow. 



239. A danger to American development projects, stemming from the strong competition 
for contracts, is the tendency of firms to ‘buy in’, which may subsequently result in them 
sacrificing quality, whilst formally meeting the specifications, in order to keep within prices. 
Performance incentives provide a means of attempting to withstand this pressure. For cost 
reimbursement type contracts without a maximum price, use of performance incentives 
seems wrong in principle, unless the incentive reward is paid only for specified combinations 
of performance and cost, because there is in any event a strong tendency for firms to stress 
quality improvement rather than cost reduction. Instances of incentives on American lines 
for performance and delivery are rare in Ministry of Aviation contracts, although liquidated 
damages are sometimes provided for late delivery. Although the American experience indicates 
that we should be cautious in using such incentives, there seems scope for application in this 
country: 

(a) of performance incentives in development contracts, 

(i) as a counterweight, if a strong cost incentive can be applied, to combat 
any tendency to skimp quality; or 

(ii) where performance better than that necessary to meet a specification 
achievement is highly desirable; and 

(b) of delivery incentives, particularly for hardware in development contracts and for 
production work, 

(i) where it is important for agreed dates to be met (a reduction in price for 
failure would normally be appropriate here, but no bonus would be offered 
for early delivery); or 

(ii) where there are significant advantages to the Department in improving on 
agreed dates, or where emphasis needs to be placed on achievement of 
target dates. 

240. There are not, however, the same compelling reasons for firms in tins country to accept 
incentive contracts for development, and similar hedges against the risks are not available 
to them in that production runs are comparatively small. The kind of loss that a major 
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American firm could absorb would either bankrupt a U.K. firm or entail Government assis- 
tance to keep it in business. Thus, there is not likely to be great scope in this country f 0 ' 
incentive contracts on large development projects which involve significant technical risks 
Substantial scope remains however in respect of the considerable number of large and small 
projects without such risks. In view of the smaller production runs, and thus the more sig- 
nificant part played by development in a company’s business, the fixed fee for profit is more 
likely to have an incentive influence on U.K. firms, since a very low profit return could camp 
serious difficulty. 



Conclusions 

241. This account of recent American practice and experience suggests that the defence 
Departments of both countries are agreed that two of the essential conditions for the suc- 
cessful negotiation of an incentive contract are the existence of firm and detailed technical 
specifications, including test schedules, and realistic estimates of cost. The United States 
defence Departments have recently been able to achieve a greater measure of incentive con- 
tracting for development work than has been possible here, principally because of the improved 
procedures they have introduced for planning and controlling development, and because 
they have been able to maintain competition between firms up to the stage where incentive 
contracting becomes possible and thus oblige them to accept the incentive policy with its 
attendant financial risks. 



242. The feature of the American procedures which has contributed most to ensuring that 
the essential conditions noted above are fulfilled before a commitment is made to go Forward 
with full development is undoubtedly the ‘building block’ approach, under which component 
development is carried out as a preliminary stage, often in anticipation of future needs The 
technical risk involved at the full development stage has by this means been reduced to a 
level at which it is acceptable to the contractor and the defence Department in the context of 
incentive contracting. The Defence Research Committee in this country have recently endorsed 
the principle that more ‘component research’ of this nature should be undertaken here in 
advance of specific requirements. Nevertheless it seems clear that the very large American 
expenditure on such work cannot be matched. 



243. The possibilities of using competition as a means of inducing U.K. firms to undertake 

wwT COntm ? S are SmaI1 P m ; ticularJ y on major projects. In many eases, for example, 
where a proposed new equipment is an improvement of an existing equipment or one already 

Whe -* e 1 eXpertise is concentrated in one firm, competition does not 
11 has LlslKllly been limited to the feasibility study stage because 
fir rl d ! the pressure on the technical manpower and financial resources available 
ZtvIZ T f ° 1 aH ° 1 W com l )et5tio 11 to be taken even to the completion of the project 
nnrmnllvMn wc 1ave ad 'eady pointed out, the state of definition at these early points is 
or anVJimntP ^ er am i t0 , a ! ow dlc , preparation of either a detailed technical specification 
Tn mmpfmpnnf. W11C J 1S sufficiently realistic to form the basis of an incentive contract, 

bound trihp> 16 f° pe ^? r ^^introduction of incentive arrangements at these stages is 
technical advance 61116 ^ Sma ’ P artlclda rly on the more costly projects involving a significant 



hraproved ? he „ SCOpe for inccative contracting will, we think, be 

with the greater thnmuaU ° r tCC lniCa ^ ess . r ' sby projects by carrying out project studies 
of these studies exnenm™o?i SS we , recom | ncncl in Chapter 1 1 and by undertaking in the course 
risky oroiects thern ma , d T° rk a ? med at better definition. In the case of the larger and more 
for the last nhase of HpvJi '^ er >C more opportunity for negotiating incentive contracts 
Systems Development J )pine / lt ’ c . c> . rre ^P 0 n d i n g to the American Engineering or Operational 
contract 1 . this ^ were to be made the subject of l separate 

Companies in recent dicrl TJ ! u eUaban S the earlier work. The Society of British Aero-space 

stressed that on development^ 5? lendin « inccntive arrangements 

and where achievement ° ll , t cts> wfierc Praise definition was not possible at the outset 

+ u e pr f dicted ’ factors are chiefly concerned to recover 
suitable cost incentive^ fnrtl^f^ t iat tiey W0ldd have no objection to the negotiation of 
became feasible, 6 !!^ °f development when the definition of requirements 

’ ne ruture course or development predictable, and the cost could be estimated 
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reliably. On the other hand they showed little enthusiasm for incentives on features such as 
performance and delivery although the way was left open for the Ministry of Aviation to 
propose suitable schemes in individual cases. 

245. We entirely support the present policy of seeking incentive arrangements for develop- 
ment work wherever possible. Although performance and delivery incentives have considerable 
merit in certain applications, their use entails additional technical and contract effort and in 
present circumstances it would be too ambitious to attempt to introduce them generally. 
We feel therefore that it would be better at this juncture to concentrate on improving techniques 
in the use of cost incentives and on gradually extending their application. Accordingly we 
recommend that the circumstances of each project should be examined by the technical 
staff, in consultation with the finance and contracts branches, before a project definition 
contract is placed and, unless it is clear that the necessary pre-conditions for an incentive 
contract will not exist, the contractor should be required as one of the outputs of this phase 
to put forward proposals for incentive arrangements for any subsequent full development 
contract or for such parts of the programme as appear suited to this form of contracting. 
The supply Department will then need to decide in each case whether incentive arrangements 
are appropriate and the stage at which they should be introduced. 

246. We feel that a policy of employing incentive schemes will be of some help in stimulating 
industry to produce better estimates at the earliest possible stage, particularly on projects of 
low risk and comparatively small cost. We do not think, however, that we can look in this 
direction for a major contribution towards better estimating in the area where it is most 
needed, that is, the technically advanced weapon system requiring the concurrent development 
of a number of its major component parts and their integration into an effective whole. For 
the means of alleviating this problem, we must look elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER 11 



Our Proposed Changes to the Procedures 

Introduction 

247. The decline in the proportion of the gross national product devoted to defence has 
coincided with an increase in the technical complexity of modern weapon systems. This has 
thrown an added burden on the Services in terms of the organization and facilities which 
they must provide to ensure the serviceability and operational effectiveness of the limited 
number of equipments which they can now afford. This has led to the placing of more stringent 
requirements for reliability and ease of maintenance on the Ministry of Aviation, which in 
turn has increased the scale and cost of the development task. 



248. The increasing complexity of modem equipments and of the services required to support 
them, the high cost of their development and procurement, and the associated problems of 
logistics and retraining, have meant that re-equipment can only take place at infrequent 
intervals, each new generation representing a considerable technical advance on the last. 
Moreover, with our limited resources, we are not able, as is the United States, to undertake 
continuous ‘state of the art’ development of ‘components’ and sub-systems on a wide front to 
ensure that major areas of uncertainty likely to arise in future projects have been explored; 
nor can we pursue alternative lines of development in order to pick the more successful. 
In consequence, we have not the same solid basis of experience on which to proceed to the 
development of ‘components’ or sub-systems for incorporation in new equipments, nor can 
we have the same assurance on the reliability which such ‘components’ or sub-systems are 
likely to achieve when developed. As we have already noted in Chapter 10, the Defence 
Research Committee has recognized this danger and has accepted in principle the need to 
expand research and experimental development work on ‘components’ in advance of specific 
Staff Requirements, and further consideration is being given both to the range of programmes 
which should be undertaken and the criteria by which they should be judged and controlled. 
Nevertheless, although work of this kind is necessary to ensure that development proceeds in 
balance along a broad front, it cannot cover the whole field. We therefore think it wise to 
assume that many new projects will continue to press against the limits of engineering and 
scientific knowledge in some areas and to require the use of relatively untried techniques. 

^49. In these circumstances, we do not foresee any lessening of the difficulties which now 
surround, particularly in the early stages, the preparation of programmes and cost estimates 
for advanced development work in the defence field. Nevertheless, we believe that by adopting 
t e procedure we propose in this chapter, these difficulties can be mitigated to some extent 
and that more realistic development programmes and cost plans can and should be obtained 
before the supply Department becomes committed to full development. 



Need for better project definition and later decision point 

25° As we have shown, the information and specifications which arise from the project 

DevelnlfmLTr^t rn present ? ro f dures are in general inadequate to provide a well-founded 

Sen? ^ ° n ’T hlch 1 t0 base a i n 1 a J° r P r °J ect and to seek approval for full develop- 
ment. f o be satisfactory such a plan must fulfil the following conditions : 

(a) it must fully define the constituent tasks ; 

' ' ’ gmficant end events throughout the project timescale, 

evidence To the UP t0 them whidl achieved will provide 

co^ed LSesZyf that eaA sta « e ° f development has been 

(C) ^Ihitetwn^ units work, each 

dosV j , T e T d budget ’ sufficient in and freqnency for 

judge”- 01 and agamst Whicl1 technical eost progress can be 

(d) a must provide a datum for the evaluation of any subsequent changes proposed. 
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251. Unfortunately, as we have explained in Chapter 7, the present project study does not go 
far enough to identify and explore the difficult areas of design, and to establish the successive 
steps necessary to achieve the development objectives with the precision which the above 
requirements demand. As a result, the Development Cost Plan which emerges does not 
provide the solid and clearly defined base that is needed. For this, greater depth of investiga- 
tion is necessary and the present point of decision must be moved, at least for the larger 
projects and those involving above-average technical risk, to the stage where the first well- 
founded synthetic estimates of development cost, based on the cost of the constituent discrete 
units of work, and of unit production cost become available. 

252. Although it is true that there is not a definite point in the development cycle when an 
estimate can be said to become ‘synthetic 5 — and indeed such an estimate, as we have seen in 
Chapter 7, can consist of a combination of estimates arrived at by different methods so that 
the nature of a synthetic estimate itself will vary, depending on the degree of project definition 
achieved at the time it is made — nevertheless it does appear that an import an t change takes 
place in the character of an estimate by the end of an initial period of development. This may 
be some two years or more from the start of the present form of project study in the case of a 
major weapon system. Because of the difficulty in assessing this point in a particular case, it is 
important that the extent of the work to be undertaken in this initial phase should be agreed 
with the contractor as sufficient to identify the problem areas and to explore the development 
tasks to the required depth. Moreover, since the amount of work required from the start 
of a project study before this situation is reached may involve expenditure of up to 15% of 
the estimated total development cost, and as both the supply Department and the contractor 
will be more deeply committed than at the end of the present type of project study, we believe 
that the supply Department must be closely associated with the contractor’s study throughout 
this period, so that it may be aware at once should circumstances arise which throw doubt 
on the justification for continuing. 



Proposals for more detailed project definition 

253. For the larger and technically more advanced projects we are, therefore, proposing that 
the present project study should be replaced by a new phase to be known as Project Definition, 
which would be in two stages. This would follow the feasibility study, which should continue 
to be undertaken as at present. We consider, however, that the feasibility study should not be 
restricted to theoretical work but should also be permitted, to include whatever experimental 
or engineering work is necessary to identify the scientific and technical problems involved 
and to assess whether they can be solved. In this connection we note that whilst such work 
is not at present specifically excluded from feasibility studies as currently defined in Ministry 
of Aviation instructions 1 , nevertheless, it is stated elsewhere that a feasibility study is not 
normally expected to involve any experimental work or engineering 2 . 

254. It is of the essence that Project Definition must be a more searching investigation of the 
proposed project than is at present undertaken during the project study stage, and that it should 
lead to the highest standard of definition possible at that point. Project Definition would 
not normally be competitive and it would be used to explore the areas of technical uncertainty 
and to evolve detailed specifications to form a basis for more detailed and realistic estimates 
of time and cost and for a decision on whether to proceed with development to completion. 
It would include whatever initial design and experimental work was necessary. It is important 
that sufficient time and money be allowed for these tasks and that there should be no question 
of squeezing the effort required into a purely arbitrary time and cost scale. Both stages of 
Project Definition would be covered by a single contract, and the second stage would follow 
on without a pause after the first, unless the results of the first stage led to a decision to 
discontinue the project. 

255. As we have seen in Chapter 6, no contractor can be expected to prepare an adequate 
Development Cost Plan unless he is given a clear statement of the requirement he has to meet. 
Project Definition must, therefore, start with such a statement: this would normally take the 
form of an unambiguous — though not necessarily final— Staff Requirement defining the 
performance and the operating features required and the conditions under which the equip- 
ment will have to function. Where there are alternatives, whose choice depends on the out- 
come of further study, these should be clearly stated so that their implications can be fully 
examined. Where possible, the contractor should be given a production cost aim and an 
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indication of the importance attached to the performance and operating features called for, 
and of their relative priorities. Only in the exceptional case when the supply Department 
retains the Design Authority function would we expect the contractor to be given a statement 
in technical terms of the aims to be achieved rather than a Staff Requirement as a basis for 
Project Definition. Even then, such a statement should not be so worded as to inhibit the 
contractor from putting forward alternative proposals of his own for meeting the operational 
need. 



256. A time-table for Project Definition should be agreed with the contractor which would 
set out the dates by which he would aim to complete the main stages of the work and to 
provide the documentation required. A contract, normally on a cost re-imbursement basis, 
would then be placed providing for stage-by-stage payments when the appropriate work had 
been completed and satisfactory documentation had been received. Completion of the work 
to the programme and the preparation and submission of documentation to the necessary 
standard will impose a tight discipline both on the contractor and on the supply Department 
who, in conjunction with the user Department, will have to provide advice as required on 
the assumptions to be made and on the choice of options where these arise. It is important, 
therefore, that the user Department as well as the supply Department, should realize and 
accept the obligations and restraints which this imposes. 



257. The first stage of Project Definition (PD.l) would correspond broadly with the project 
study envisaged by the Zuckerman Report. At the end of this stage, the contractor would 
submit his proposals for meeting the requirement indicating any ‘trade-offs’ (for example, 
cost against performance, cost against reliability) which might be desirable. These proposals 
would include: 



(a) a first draft of a comprehensive Development Specification comprising the following 
specifications : 

(i) Performance, 

(ii) Development Trials, 

(Si) Engineering Characteristics; 



(b) a first Development Cost Plan containing: 

(i) a development programme for the project, including an outline PERT 
network, 

(ii) an associated cost plan, 

(Si) an estimate of unit production cost; 

(c) a description of the contractor’s proposed project management organization ; 

(d) the arrangements proposed for the co-ordination of activities of, and liaison with 

other supply Department contractors and sub-contractors; and ’ 

(e) incentive contract proposals. 



m 1 iSametrirbalif * f ntain ^mates on a mainly comparative 

between those areas of deskm 1;?^ W ° U f be ^ ade ’ whereve r possible, to distinguish 
Detween those areas of design which were technically similar to those in previous protects 

:?fhI“e C d h c r r S “ ted a maj0r “ adV “ Ce ’ “ d to ^ IMaS 



stfff- d de01SI ° ns w ma J or ‘trade-offs’ should have been taken and the 

Staff Requirement should have been firmly established enabling the contractor to Droceed 
durmg the second stage of Project Definition (PD.2) with more detailed design and anv further 
associated work necessary to refine and consolidate the data produced durum PD 1 From this 
PD.2 stage would emerge a Development Specification whose constituent SMcifcatiTs wmdH 
be m precise terms : the Performance Specification would define f„n„ P“™ cat,ons v y°V ,d 
offered; the Development Trials Specification woXS 
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as demonstration that each stage of development had been satisfactorily completed ; and the 
Engineering Characteristics Specification would describe in detail the engineering charac- 
teristics of the hardware to be developed. Where information might be incomplete pending 
further development, assumptions would be made and clearly stated to provide a basis for 
the establishment of costs and for the evaluation of subsequent changes. Accompanying the 
Development Specification and forming the second Development Cost Plan would be a 
development programme and related cost estimate, together with an estimate of unit produc- 
tion cost. The PERT network supplied as part of the Development Cost Plan would be in 
greater detail than at the end of PD.l. The Development Cost Plan arising at the end of 
PD.2 would be based on estimates prepared on a mainly synthetic basis and arrived at for the 
most part by analysis of the constituent tasks into their work, material and facilities content. 



259. It is the essence of our proposals that, throughout the feasibility study and Project 
Definition stages, the areas of technical uncertainty are progressively reduced, the programme 
being defined in detail for the period immediately ahead and in broader terms for the 
remainder. This philosophy is also followed throughout the development, so that the pro- 
gramme is regularly updated to provide the necessary degree of detail for the ensuing twelve 
months. Thus, by the end of PD.l, it should be possible to have defined and made a preliminary 
exploration of the areas of uncertainty, and to have established a detailed plan for the further 
work required on them during PD.2, and a broader plan for the remainder of the project. 
By the end of PD.2, all the uncertain areas should have been explored and a programme of 
future work defined, again, in more detail for the period of twelve months ahead than for the 
remainder. It must, however, be recognised that in some areas the definition will necessarily 
be tentative and that changes in engineering, trials, and even performance requirements may 
subsequently emerge. Nevertheless, the information which arises at the end of PD.2 should not 
only provide the basis for the estimate on which full development approval is sought, but a 
detailed programme against which progress can be monitored and work and cost controlled. 
Moreover, by providing clear and explicit specifications against which the work and cost 
content of the programme can be judged the risk of insidious change, and consequent cost 
increase, is reduced. 



260. To enable the contractor to draw up his PERT networks during Project Definition, it 
will be necessary for the supply Department to provide information on decision points within 
Government control and on which firms should plan, for example, the dates to be assumed 
for firm decisions to proceed with, or discontinue, the project, and for the issue of contracts. 
Details of the proposed Departmental organisation for managing the project should also 
be supplied. During PD.l, the supply Department should discuss with the contractor the 
form of contract to be adopted should the project proceed, and invite his proposals on incen- 
tive arrangements and on his relationship with other firms contributing to the project, so that 
negotiations on the development contract can begin during PD.2. In this connection, it is 
important that the arrangements for the co-ordination of a project should be established at 
an early stage so that a contractor is aware of the basis on which he should plan. We believe 
that, with some exceptions, the overall co-ordination of information on a major project 
involving a number of supply Department contractors should pi eferably be left to a main 
contractor nominated for the purpose as is now the usual practice. However, even where 
this may be desirable it may not be practicable; as in the case of a firm called upon to supply 
commercially confidential information to another acting as co-ordinating authority who may, 
in another situation, be a competitor. In these circumstances, the supply Department may 
have to accept responsibility for co-ordinating information, at least on cost, in lespect of the 
main constituent parts of the programme, and for the operation of the PERT network for the 
project as a whole. The case for this is strengthened where many of the inputs at this level 
depend on the completion of activities within Government Departments or Agencies. More- 
over, it must be recognized that although a main contractor may provide a co-ordinating 
service, he cannot exercise control of equipment where this is being developed under direct 
contract from the supply Department since he has no responsibility for this. 



261 It may be difficult, but should not be impossible, to estimate the cost of a contract 
covering the two stages of Project Definition. However, the report at the end of PD.l would, 
if necessary, provide an opportunity for submitting a revised estimate for the cost of the 
remaining part of the contract. This report would also contain the best estimate possible at 
this stage of the cost of proceeding immediately to full development to completion and 
alternatively estimates for development for a limited period pending a final decision. At this 
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point in time, that is, at the end of PD.l, which would be about the same as the present point 
of decision as envisaged in the Zuckerman Report, the Government would have a number of 
options. These would include the option: 

(a) to cancel the project forthwith ; 

(b) to continue with Project Definition and to defer a decision about full development 
until the proposals at the end of PD.2 are received ; 

(c) to continue with Project Definition and, in aparallel, to authorize the purchase of 
long-dated materials and bought-out items ; together with the manufacture of equip- 
ment necessary to permit a smooth transition at the end of PD.2 if full development 
is then approved. This authorization would cover a period extending (say) six 
months after the completion of Project Definition; 

(d) to continue with Project Definition, but in addition to authorize work as if a 
decision to proceed to full development had been taken. This authorization would 
cover a similar period to that at (c), but would normally allow a faster build-up 
of effort and commitments; or 

(e) to place a development contract to completion at once. 

262. A procedure on these lines would introduce a much needed element of flexibility into 
the present over-rigid arrangements It does not impose new development burdens on con- 
tractors, but seeks to take advantage of the fact that the period of greatest uncertainty in a 
development programme normally coincides with the period of lowest spending, and of the 
stage reached in the normal evolution of a project at which a reasonably well-founded develop- 
ment programme and cost estimate can be established, in order to obtain at this stage through 
a more explicit and precise process of definition than in the past, a better understanding of 
the nature ^and scope oi the task ahead and its financial implications We do not view this 
Project Definition phase as additional to, but rather as proceeding in parallel with, and forming 
part of, the normal process of initial clarification and design. ' 



Ui jjiu Luiypes, to maintain me momentum of the project and ensure 
full development at the earliest possible date. 




oncurrent authorization 
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265. Nevertheless, where the design effort involved is small in relation to the total design 
resources of the firm, the problem may not be too intractable from the industrial point of 
view — it may be possible for the team to be absorbed into or replenished from other projects. 
Again, in the case of some equipment, it may be quite practicable to go some way towards 
completing the initial design and experimental stage before any prototype metal has to be 
cut, without substantially increasing the development time cycle. 

266. This emphasizes again the need for flexibility in approach. There has been widespread 
concern lest the application of the procedures proposed in the Zuckerman Report should 
cause excessive delay. Hence, although our present recommendations may be regarded as an 
extension of these procedures, it is important that they should not be interpreted over-rigidly, 
particularly in the smaller and less ambitious projects when the costs in absolute terms are 
likely to be low, and that no greater definition of the project and its programme is sought 
than is warranted by the financial risk involved. An over-insistence on demonstrating that 
each of a succession of well-defined steps has been completed satisfactorily before proceeding 
to the next may well reduce the chances of equipment being available in the right quantities 
and at the right time. As a result the user Department may have to continue with obsolescent 
equipment, and to re-provision spares and arrange reconditioning programmes at considerable 
additional cost. Inability to introduce equipment at the right time may also seriously increase 
the cost of its development to the supply Department. Not only will a longer programme almost 
inevitably lead to an increase in cost, but equipments may be so delayed that they become 
less attractive on the export market with the result that sums arising from the levy on produc- 
tion sales abroad, which might otherwise offset part or all of the development cost, are reduced 
or lost. 

267. We therefore propose a simplified procedure for smaller projects. This involves a single 
Project Definition stage, intended to give a degree of definition similar to that obtained at 
the end of PD.2 on a large and complex project. The duration and cost of this single stage will 
depend on the complexity and novelty of the project. With a relatively simple project involving 
only a limited technical advance, it may be reasonable to take decisions to proceed to full 
development at the end of a period comparable to that envisaged for the present type of 
project study, provided that the studies are carried out with sufficient thoroughness and allow 
for adequate experimental work. Indeed, for some cases a decision may be desirable even 
earlier (particularly if by developing an improved capability for assessing costs by com- 
parison with past projects the realism of the supply Department’s own estimates can be 
increased), because some smaller projects would appear to be unnecessarily penalized by the 
elaborate nature of the present procedures. In a marginal case of tins nature, Research and 
Development Board and Weapons Development Committee approval to go to full develop- 
ment might be given subject to review at the end of a predetermined period, say, twelve 
months or whatever lesser period the circumstances justified. 

268. Nevertheless, although we consider that a single rigid procedure for all types and sizes 
of projects should be avoided, full development should not be authorised on major technically 
advanced projects until the main uncertainties have been resolved and a well-founded pro- 
gramme and estimate have been prepared which can be used for control purposes. We take 
this view because experience shows clearly that once full development starts on the basis of 
an unrealistic estimate, realism emerges only gradually. Moreover, as we have shown, the 
Development Cost Plan which emerges at the end of the present style of project study is an 
unsatisfactory control document and there is no way of compelling a dilatory contractor to 
prepare the required review documents both thoroughly and expeditiously. Accordingly, a 
major project will have built up considerable momentum before there is an adequate 
mechanism of control and an adequate basis on which to take decisions. It is for this reason 
that we consider it important that the contract arrangements should ensure that the con- 
tractor has a financial incentive to provide the documents required at the end of PD.l and 
PD.2 in accordance with the agreed timetable. 

269. For similar reasons, we would emphasize the need for the form of project organization 
and the methods of programming, budgeting, and recording technical and cost progress to be 
established and clearly defined before full development of a project starts. Attempts to devise 
or revise procedures at a later stage are likely to cause confusion and make it difficult to 
reconcile progress achieved with the original plan. Moreover, once a contractor has received 
authority to proceed with full development it may be difficult for the supply Department to 
insist on changes in organization without laying itself open to charges of delaying the project. 
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270. We have referred in Chapter 7 to the need for improved project estimating and manage- 
ment methods and for a more disciplined and professional approach to these. An important 
weakness in many companies is that the cost allocation and cost collection systems were 
originally devised mainly to allow individual claims for payment to be prepared and only 
incidentally, if at all, as an instrument for the physical and cost control of projects or as a 
means of collecting information for estimating the cost of future projects. It is, however, 
becoming clear to most contractors that the proper estimating and control of development 
work requires an analysis of effort and cost both by functional department and detailed 
description of work, and that figures will need to be prepared in more detail than in the past. 
By this we do not envisage a meaningless mass of petty figures, but rather the minimum 
necessary to compare cost with progress in each main area of the project, and to provide 
the basic information for future estimating. It is, however, important that the procedures 
that are now proposed should be extended through to main sub-contractors. Deficiencies, 
wherever they occur, may jeopardize a project, and timely returns of information on work 
and cost progress to the main contractor are essential if his control is to be effective and he is 
to fulfil his obligations to the supply Department. 



Handbook of Procedures 

271. The Handbook of Procedures at Appendix M defines the content of Project Definition 
more fully and describes a set of integrated procedures for the programming, estimating, and 
control of development projects, which contractors are recommended to follow. We hope 
that this will contribute towards the correction of the weaknesses that have been revealed 
in some of the present methods. For many of the actions by contractors there need to be 
complementary actions by the supply Department and a check list of the more important 
requirements laid on the supply Department’s project staff by the Handbook is included as 
Appendix N. 



272. It may be argued that for major projects costing many millions of pounds, the Handbook 
does not go far eno ugh. On the other hand, it is important not to introduce procedures which 
are unnecessarily elaborate and which cost more to operate than they yield in increased 
efficiency. We have therefore thought it right, as a first step, to base it on procedures which 
though they may now be applied only on isolated areas, at different depths, and with differing 
degi ees of effectiveness, are already in use in the defence field. It can, therefore, be supported 
from current practice. However, we look on this Handbook only as a starting point. We 
envisage that it will have to be revised and improved as knowledge and experience grow 
and that machinery for this purpose may have to be created. 



273. Effective procedures for programming, estimating, and controlling development projects 
are an essential part of efficient management. To the extent that present management pro- 
cedures fall short of those laid down in the Handbook of Procedures additional outlay may 
be required m industry to bring them up to that standard. Even so, we do not consider that 
he cost of the additional staff and facilities will more than marginally affect the cost of a 
major development project. Indeed, in addition to providing greater assurance that projects 
once they have reached the stage of full development will not subsequently be cancelled, 

!rffi eb i y t f dUC w thS ? sk 1 ° f a , rge nugator y expenditure, we believe, though this is necessarily 
difficuff to substantiate that the savings arising from the introduction of the new procedures 
will more than offset the expenditure incurred. Moreover, as the cost of a development 
programme is a reflection of its duration and the level of staffing and facilities committed to 
it, the larger and more complex the project the more worthwhile the possible savings. The 
procedures we now propose, by defining more clearly the inter-relationships of areas of effort, 
should enable resources to be employed more effectively, and redirected to areas of greatest 
need m the light of the workload revealed as the programme proceeds. They should, therefore 
i educe rather than increase the timescale of development and in consequence its cost. 

274. However, the consultants’ studies have shown that such procedures cannot be introduced 
and become effective quickly and that several years may elapse before 

moreover 5 ^ "f suffici “% versed in the new techniques; 

C hint Tr k 11 receptive to them and trained in their use. We have referred in 

Chapter 5 to the need for the training of officers of the Ministry of Aviation engaged in 
piojec management, and would draw attention to the need for similar training in industry, 
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possibly through, joint courses arranged with the Ministry. We envisage that the first priority 
should be given to improving the efficiency of the supply Department’s own project officers, 
through training courses based on the Handbook of Procedures, and arrangements are now 
being made to this end. Once this has been achieved, the emphasis can be placed on encourag- 
ing the acceptance and the use of the Handbook by the firms with which the project officers 
are dealing. 



Programme reserves and genera! contingencies 

275. The Handbook of Procedures includes at sections 3.3.11 and 4.3.5 some proposals on 
how reserves of effort, time, and cost should be provided within a programme to take account 
of areas of technical uncertainty, and in forwarding his Development Cost Plan to the supply 
Department at the end of Project Definition a contractor should confirm that it has been 
conducted in sufficient depth to enable the technical uncertainties to be assessed and a soundly 
based programme and estimate to be prepared; or should indicate where, in what respect 
and for what reasons his Development Cost Plan may be open to doubt. 

276. If this approach were adopted we would recommend the abolition of the present pro- 
cedure 3 whereby the Ministry of Aviation invites the Managing Director of a company 
preparing a Development Cost Plan to say what further general contingency, if any, should 
in his Company’s judgment in the light of experience be added to the Development Cost 
Plan estimate. This would appear to imply an acceptance of a lack of realism in a firm’s 
programme and estimate which is contrary to the concept of the procedures we are now 
proposing. If the addition of a general contingency is necessary, this should be shown as 
part of the Development Cost Plan at the time of its submission and its inclusion should be 
justified. A Development Cost Plan must stand or fall on its own merits as a comprehensive 
statement of the programme required to attain a given objective and of the costs required to 
implement it. 

277. For the same reason, we also recommend that the use of Confidential Policy Estimates 4 
and Confidential Target Dates 5 should be abolished. Experience has shown that sooner or 
later the contractor becomes aware of the supply Department’s confidential estimates of time 
and cost (which are invariably more pessimistic than his own) with the result that he knows 
by how much his estimates can rise, and his timescale can slip without incurring the risk of 
cancellation. We have already noted a tendency for contractors to prepare over-optimistic 
estimates: this is encouraged by the knowledge that the supply Department will add a further 
sum before seeking policy approval. We accept that, in the early stages of the project, the 
supply Department will need to make its own confidential assessment of probable tune and 
cost. For example, at the feasibility study stage, lacking a full definition of the task and in 
the absence of a well-founded estimate from the firm, the supply Department must make its 
own assessment, based on the best conclusion it can draw from past experience. But, as 
definition of the task increases, so should the value of the firm’s estimates. We consider that, 
with the more searching definition phase we now propose, by the end of PD.2 the contractor’s 
ficrures including all necessary allowances in the form of reserves of effort, time, and cost 
relating to specific areas of work, should be regarded as final, and that both the contractor 
and the Project Director should be prepared to stand or fall by them. If the Project Director 
is not satisfied with the contractor’s estimates at this stage, he should continue discussions 
with the firm until agreement is reached. 

278 From this, it will be realized how important it is that staff responsible for project planning 
and estimating,’ whether in the supply Department or at the contractors should be convinced 
of the need for estimates which are both fully realistic, inasmuch as they make sensible 
allowances for work which past experience has shown is likely to be required, and reasonable 
in the light of the stated objectives. It must, moreover, be evident to all concerned that the 
determination to achieve such estimates exists at the highest levels, and there must be an 
awareness that, as history has amply demonstrated, there is nothing to be gained in the long 
run by over-optimistic assumptions about development programmes and estimates. 

279 We realize that there will be a need for some time to come, at least until procedures 
comparable to those recommended in the Handbook of Procedures are in general use and 
confidence in their validity has been established, for the supply Department to continue to 
make its own confidential assessment of probable time and cost. Even when tins position has 
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been reached, it will still be necessary for the supply Department to allow a contingency for 
the type of major setback which sometimes occurs in a development programme. We suggest, 
however, that contingency margins should not be permitted for this purpose on individual 
projects. A single line entry should be used to cover the whole field of project development. 

280. In making its submission for approval to the Research and Development Board and the 
Weapons Development Committee, following receipt and scrutiny of the Development 
Cost Plan, the supply Department should give its confidential assessment of the realism of 
the contractor’s proposal and should confirm that the studies have been carried out to the 
depth envisaged by the latest procedures and appear soundly based. If, for any reason, it is 
considered that particular areas have been insufficiently studied, this should be stated explicitly, 
the areas identified and the possible repercussions on the programme described. 



Relationships between the supply Department and industry 

281. We have already indicated the need to define more clearly the requirement to be placed 
on the contractor and to prepare a plan at an early stage of a project to which both Govern- 
ment Departments and industry will be expected to work. This plan should cover not only 
key technical events such as the supply of critical embodiment loan equipment but also key 
administrative events, for example, the placing of production contracts. It is important that 
all Departments (including the Treasury) should accept in parallel with industry the disciplines 
and constraints which this entails. It is essential that, at the end of the feasibility study, PD.l, 
and PD.2, respectively, every effort should be made to assess the worth of the contractor’s 
formal report quickly, and to reach a decision on whether or not to proceed with the next 
step. If the supply Department’s officers have maintained the necessary close liaison with the 
contractor, they will be aware of his technical proposals, his programme, and its probable 
cost long before his formal submission is made, and the intelligent use of this advance infor- 
mation should enable the subsequent formal decisions to be made promptly. 

282. While we appreciate that policy considerations may affect the supply Department’s 
freedom of action, nevertheless we do not believe that enough is being done at present to work 
to a- concerted plan and to eliminate delays. For example, there is evidence that the individual 
Ministry of Aviation technical, finance, and contract branches do not always work sufficiently 
closely together to achieve the necessary unity of purpose. This evidence underlines the criti- 
cism made by some contractors that responsibility within the Ministry of Aviation is unduly 
fragmented and that its arrangements for the co-ordination of major weapon systems are 
unsatisfactory. Some action has already been taken by the Ministry to improve the position 
and the recommendations we have made in paragraph 1 /2 about the issue of an organization 
document on all major projects should lead to a further improvement. 

283. We have noted those aspects of the Plowden Report® which are relevant to our activities 
and in particular the comment 7 that the Government exercises financial and technical control 
which duplicates the industry’s own control and hampers efficiency. We believe that the pro- 
posals we now put forward are not inconsistent with what the Plowden Committee would 
like to see achieved in this area®. It is intended that during the Project Definition phase, very 
close liaison should be maintained between the supply Department and the contractor and 
£ h a t the piogramme should be defined precisely. The application by industry of the procedures 
we propose should, therefore, once the Project Definition phase has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, reduce the need for day-to-day participation by the supply Department during full 
development as the position on the project should be sell-evident from the regular information 
returns which are an essential part of an efficient management procedure. These should 
ensure that the up-to-date technical and financial situation is continuously available. Thus 
once a P ro 8 ran ^ me kas been firmly established, the need for continuous oversight should be 
reduced and only m the event of significant or incipient variations-either technical or finan- 
cial from plan as revealed by the returns, should Government interference in the project 



28 *‘ Ne ^ erthele f ’ altl ; ou g h the sll PP!y Department must seek to avoid duplicating the control 
which industry itself should exercise, we consider that some Government participation during 
full development is essential if the recommendations in the Handbook of Procedures are to 
be properly implemented. Where it has been possible to establish and define the tasks be W 
hand with sufficient precision to enable a fixed or maximum price contract to be placed, 
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participation in the tasks for which the contractor is responsible can he limited in the main to 
providing advice at the contractor’s request and to establishing that satisfactory progress is 
being made. We think it unlikely, however, that it will be possible to place such contracts 
for the complex and technically advanced projects of the type that have caused the greatest 
concern in the past. Nor can we envisage a state of affairs on technically advanced projects 
where the advice of Ministry specialists, and frequent discussions between such specialists 
and contractors’ staff, will not be required. We do not regard such discussions as inter- 
ference, but rather as a pooling of knowledge and ideas on critical aspects of a complex task. 
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CHAPTER 12 



International Collaboration— The Effect of the 

Procedures Proposed 

Introduction 

285. We have not attempted in this chapter to deal with all the problems facing internation 1 
projects. This would be outside our terms of reference. Nevertheless, we have felt it essent'l 
to give some consideration to certain existing procedural di then hies and to whether the 
would be increased or reduced by our proposed changes to l anted Kingdom procedure^ 
Our main recommendation for the improvement of the poM«/uckerman Magc-by-sta 
procedure is the introduction of a longer and more thorough Ptojeel Definition phase ? C 
replace the project study. We have also made it clear that we consider the need for such a nh- ° 
to be greatest on the complex weapon system which draws together mtu an integrated 
whole a number of concurrent inter-related developments, some w all of which involve 
significant technological advance. At the same time, it is on precisely this kind of protect 1 
with its high development cost and its short hut expensive production nm. that international 
collaboration seems most attractive. We therefore considered the died of our proposals 
on our ability to harmonise our procedures with those of the 1 anted State, and Trance these 
being the two countries with whom collaboration seems most likely to occur in the cumin? 
years. We may also take part in joint ventures with other cotinti k% Mich as Canada Germany 

Holland, and Italy, but we have not sought to examine any special difficulties which mieht 
arise in these cases. s 



Effect of our proposals on collaboration with the United States 

286; It will be apparent from our description in Chapter K of the American approach to the 
initiation of projects that the change we recommend will bring \i\ closer to the American 
system. However, the definition we hope to achieve at the end of out proposed Project Deftni- 
tion phase, although an advance on that now obtained at the end < d a project study, will still 
fall short of that sought by the United States before they go forward to I nhering or 
Operational Systems Development. The Americans also aim to keep competition going until 
rat point and then to place an incentive contract, the strength of t he incentive provision 
being dependent upon the nature of the development and the dcgiec ot technical advance, 
ihe flrm carr y» n 8 out Project Definition, and we are doubtful whether 

r oi f mcd in chaptcr 10 i<n m wixmiv€ win exist 

at that stage on the type of advanced project that we have in mind, Mm cover such eomneti* 
tion as may take place in the United Kingdom before Project Definition is limited hv the small 

defeice industry 3 '” 168 ^ Whfch pr ° pasulH cun bc and die need t* » maintain a viable 

partnarahip b^ween^rftkh m° i , nc ' reasc tbe difficulties of joint projects which require a willing 
will selection bv true cnnwiM ^ menaan b ™ s acceptable to both Governments. Not only 
British firm mav not be whii Z USUa ^ nc ^pnssihlc on the British side, but the chosen 
This would conflict with C / ) J? pera / < :, wbb the American firm chosen by competition, 

more difficult as there is Vo n . ltetI • C ' !atc>> P'dicy, Incentive contracting also becomes 

neceLarwTn additio^ tW CVJd ?^f lto «^ive source to which Governments can turn if 
orders and in the most t ^ bc ddbculties over die allocation of production 

Government has not been will* n c< ffiuborative projects so far undertaken, the United States 

appea “due to ^iSJLTi° ^ ** ^ again, 

to their traditional but n J CC . 1C Americans aU; ‘ch to price competition, as well as 

possible be purchased from sourceTSnfe ^ ifnited Statev"" ' l “’ Uld WhereV “ 

national cai f, m * lst ** I’ re Pnrcd to adjust its own 

appears limited because the a™* • ° SC le otber * Unfortunately, room for manoeuvre 
decision on the final phases of devei 1Cdn approu . cb ut Maintaining competition and delaying a 
and industrial to,e K impw«k-«Ne for us on financial 

committed to a S,tttes the British system of becoming 

the longer exploratory phase we nmf ' Cy col . lsiller ' alKl w ‘ll probably still consider despite 

- P We now P f «Posc. » too early a stage. This they believe is liable 
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to lead to the sort of difficulties, for example, slipping timescales and steeply rising costs, 
which they themselves have experienced and which their latest procedures are designed to 
avoid as far as possible. Nevertheless, some compromise will have to be found if joint UK/US 
development projects are to be undertaken on any scale. 



289. However, although the difficulties are considerable, the procedures we have proposed in 
Chapter 11, together with the experience arising from the recent purchases by the United 
Kingdom of American aircraft, should help both to narrow the gap between the two countries 
on their approach to procurement, and to make British industry more receptive to the pro- 
cedures with which they may be required to comply if successful UK/ US collaboration is to be 
achieved. Although the purchase of Phantom aircraft cannot properly be regarded as a collabo- 
rative project, it will contain a substantial amount of British equipment. As a result, this 
aircraft, and to a lesser extent, the C.130 and F.ll 1, has brought British firms into contact with 
American defence procurement procedures. The American insistence on fixed prices related to 
a detailed specification with financial penalties for late delivery, and with orders won only after 
competition with other companies, must be beneficial and should help to create a climate in 
which it should be easier to negotiate future collaborative arrangements as well as to make 
meaningful incentive contracts more possible on projects carried out in the United Kingdom 
alone. However, although our latest procedures may mitigate the problems by bringing our 
procedures closer to those of the United States, they will not remove the need for detailed nego- 
tiations and each case will have to be treated on its merits. Such negotiations take time and 
an allowance for this must be included in the programme. 



Effect of our proposals on collaboration with France 

290. Our main experience of collaboration with the French has been on aircraft, though 
there has been some experience in the guided weapon field. The French in common with the 
Americans and ourselves, dislike the cost reimbursement type contract for full development 
and it is their policy to contract step-by-step and to obtain fixed prices from the earliest 
possible moment. The French approach to aircraft development, as will have been apparent 
from Chapter 9, is to get a prototype into the air as soon as possible and their procedures 
allow them to take a decision to this end at a point even earlier than that equivalent to the 
end of our present type of project study. Their philosophy is, therefore, somewhat different 
from that of the United Kingdom and the United States, where first flight is only one of a 
succession of planned ‘milestones’ arrived at after careful study of all the tasks within the 
total development programme. In the United Kingdom, where advanced development has 
been mainly on a cost reimbursement basis, the successtul flight of the first prototype has not 
normally had any special contractual significance. Nevertheless, experience with the Concord 
and Jaguar aircraft projects has shown that the French have taken some steps in recent years 
towards our stage-by-stage approach. 



291. We find it hard to assess the effect of our main recommendation on our relations with 
the French, but it would appear that any move towards a longer and deeper exploratory 
phase such as we propose must underline rather than reconcile the existing difference of 
approach. 



Further difficulties in international collaboration 

292. There are two further groups of difficulties in international collaboration which need 
to be mentioned. The first group arises from the inevitable variations between the procedures 
of different Governments. For example, a typical Memorandum of Understanding provides 
for an equal division of work. This means that expenditure in one country has to be com- 
parable with that of the other. However, there are many differences in detailed practices. 
Thus, in the United Kingdom, the main part of the profit margin is calculated by reference 
to the capital employed, whereas in France, it is a fixed percentage for each of the elements 
comprising the estimated or actual cost of production, including interest on borrowed money. 
In the United States, the Government provides defence contractors with a considerable 
amount of plant and machinery rent free, whereas the United Kingdom provides very little 
and also charges an economic rent. When such differences are multiplied many times over the 
various aspects of project administration, such as contract conditions, financial and budgetary 
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procedures, and methods of price fixing and cost control, it becomes a very difficult exercise 
to harmonize procedures to the extent necessary to satisfy each country that it is getting and 
paying for its rightful share of the work. This type of problem is unlikely to be affected by 
our proposals. 

293. The second group of difficulties arises because in any contemplated international project, 
there are often pressures for early decision which entail the accepting of formal documents 
of commitment, usually termed Memoranda of Understanding between the two Governments, 
before much work has been done and almost certainly before a realistic programme and 
estimate can be prepared. Despite the formal termination provisions in most international 
documents, it becomes increasingly difficult as time passes for one Government to withdraw 
if the other wishes to continue; in practice, therefore, the United Kingdom has to be committed 
on international agreements at an earlier stage than if the project were to be undertaken 
wholly in this country. Moreover, a joint project means joint decision taking, certainly by 
Governments and probably by companies as well; the project thus tends to proliferate com- 
mittees and to lack unified direction at both the industrial and the Government level and the 
delays in one country’s administrative procedures can all too easily be added to those inherent 
in the other’s. All these factors militate against incisive management although this is a vital 
constituent of the control procedures we have recommended. 



Conclusions 

294. Nevertheless, the need for improved procedures such as we have put forward is par- 
ticularly great on international projects since, as we have seen, these tend to be of the type 
that experience has shown to be the most difficult to estimate and control. Our studies have 
shown clearly that over a wide range of projects, until Project Definition or its equivalent 
has been completed, it is impossible to define the likely technical content of a project, its 
programme, and its estimate, with sufficient precision to justify, in the normal course of events 
and on major technically advanced equipment, a commitment to full development. Nor it is 
possible to place meaningful fixed price or other incentive contracts until at least this stage. 
In these circumstances, we recommend that when consideration is being given to the pos- 
sibility ot undertaking a development project in collaboration with another country, the supply 
Department should aim to persuade our prospective partners to carry out Project Definition, 
or the work equivalent to it, before entering into any form of agreement which has the effect 
m practice of creatmg pressures which preclude our breaking off if further examination 
causes us to doubt the wisdom of pursuing the project to completion. 



295. We recognize that in some cases it may not be possible to adopt the revised procedures 
we !j Ve recommended and that it may be necessary to compromise on some points. We 
consider, however, that all submissions which are prepared as a basis for a decision on whether 
to take part m a joint project should include a clear statement about the status of the develop- 
ment programme and cost estimate that is being put forward. In certain cases, and parti- 
cularly when the supply Department has been unable to persuade the other country to carry 
out Project Definition first, this may be less firm than we should like to see achieved on a 
purely national project When this occurs, it is important that it should be given explicit 
recognition at the tune when the decision is made. 
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CHAPTER 13 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 



Introduction 

296. This chapter begins with a short narrative of our main conclusions and recommendations. 
This is necessarily very condensed, but it is followed by a full list which refers back to the 
paragraphs in earlier chapters where each point is covered in detail. 



Conflicting factors in development cost estimating 

297. The continuing pressure to contain defence expenditure within a target set some years 
in advance makes it more necessary than ever to be able to estimate future costs to within 
the narrowest practicable limits. Yet the operational and technical uncertainties associated 
with weapon and equipment development are usually too great to make close accuracy 
possible during the early stages of a project. The essence of our task has been to find the best 
compromise between these two conflicting factors. 



Limitations of normal project study 

298. Our investigations have shown that the type of project study that has hitherto been 
normal, consisting almost entirely of theoretical investigations with little or no experimental 
work is unable to provide the comprehensive data about the equipment, its timescale, and 
its likely development and unit production cost, which is needed both tor effective forward 
pla nnin g of defence expenditure and for the control of approved programmes The stage oi 
definition which can be obtained at this point is not sufficiently precise to enable more than a 
broad estimate to be prepared and this estimate is constructed m a way that makes it impossible 
to use it as an instrument of detailed budgetary control. We wish particularly to stress the latter 
point, which in the past has tended to be overshadowed by the attention given to the in- 
adequacies of the estimates as such; unless an estimate is based objectively on the wor 
be done, and unless that work is broken down and phased into discrete tasks, which can be 
used to check achievement, no direct basis exists for the control of out-turn against estimate. 

299 These points apply with even greater force to project time and cost figures prepared at 
an earlier stage, for example, after a feasibility study or a brief preliminary survey. Pro- 
grammes’ and Estimates’ of this kind need to he treated ; with great canhon shmfid be 

clearly described and recognized as giving only an indication of the project s likely order of 

magnitude. 



Proposals for better project definition 

300 If a more accurate estimate is needed on which to base a decision on full development, 
then the decision must be postponed until it is possible to resolve the major uncertainties of 
t nr^Lt and to define in more detail what is to be developed and so to prepare a programme 
anTestate wHct sett ouTand costs the main elements of the work that will have to be 
undertaken to meet the Staff Requirement. How long this process of defimtion will ak 
and how much it will cost will vary with the technical novelty and complexity of the project, 
but we believe up to two years and up to 15% of total development cost to be oi the right 
ordeT foV a major project. By this time it should be possible to prepare a comprehensive 
provisional development specification and a realistic programme and estimate for developing 
^d rno^ng an equipment to that specification. This programme and ‘synthetic- estimate 
“u SiowtheTffort * time, and cost required to complete each of the major tasks into which 
the^ totaTde velopment has been divided. It will include allowances for that work which cannot 
be obkctivS estoated. We would emphasize here that the essence of development is the 
testing of total Realistic allowances based on relevant experience and judgment must be 

specifically made to cater for the rectification of what is found by testing to be wrong or 
speant.aU} m , • wnT v and for the subsequent retesting. The total estimate will 

^uslnclud^llowance for work whii will inevitably be entailed, even if its detailed incidence 
cannot be foreseen ; it will not include a contingency for the catastrophic failure. 
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301. This change to the procedures will not mean an end to rising estimates of development 
cost. We expect it to lead to a significant improvement, but the more a project reaches out 
into the technical unknown and the longer the proposed development timescale, the greater 
is the danger that for one reason or another the eventual cost will exceed the estimate at the 
time of first approval. The danger of under-estimation is greatest on the weapon system or 
equipment which requires the concurrent development and integration of a number of inter- 
related items embodying advanced and, particularly, unproven techniques. In these cases it is 
unwise to place too much reliance on estimates ; the emphasis must be on control so that the 
earliest possible warning is obtained of cost trends. In the extreme case when for policy 
reasons it is desired to embark on development despite the acknowledged impracticability 
of achieving a soundly based estimate along the lines we propose, it is still important to 
insist on adequate project definition; otherwise there will be no worthwhile mechanism for 
‘controlling’ outturn against estimate and thus no mechanism for throwing up comparative 
data for the necessary periodic reviews of the decision. 



Consequent increase in scope for incentive contracting 

302. Two of the products of the Project Definition phase we propose are a development 
specification and a synthetic estimate of cost. Since these are also the two most important 
pre-requisites for an incentive contract, the introduction of Project Definition will increase 
the scope for incentive contracting. The application of incentive contracting for development 
will tend to be restricted to areas of low technical risk. 



Preparation and evaluation of development programmes and estimates 

303. Before any estimate can be used as a basis for a Government decision, it must be pre- 
pared by a contractor and then evaluated by the supply Department. Our investigations 
convinced us that much needs to be done to improve the general standard of performance on 
both these two aspects. Recommended procedures to help industry with programming and 
estimating are included in the Handbook of Procedures at Appendix M. They are based on 
best current practice in British defence industry and we hope to see them widely adopted. 

304. In the supply Department the nucleus of the project team must be formed before Project 
Definition begins and the team should be progressively strengthened thereafter. Greater 
continuity of staff is needed both on individual projects and in the field as a whole. The tours 
of Service officers in key posts should be lengthened and more attention should be paid to 
selecting staff with the necessary managerial qualities. Above all, there is an urgent need 
for an intensive training course in project management so that the staff concerned may become 
familiar with the best techniques now available. Such training should be based on a collated 
lecord of standard or approved procedure and practice. These measures should result in a 
more disciplined and professional approach to the task. 



305. Many of the initial estimates prepared by contractors in the past have been grossly 
over-optimistic and the Ministry of Aviation has not always recognized this and made sufficient 
allowance for it. The Mimstry cannot and should not try to match the expertise available in 
industry tor the preparation of detailed programmes and estimates. Its function is to give 

guidance on certain miportant aspects, such as the coverage of the estimate, and then to assess 
the proposals it receives. 



306. The staff of the Directorate of Technical Costs can contribute little to the assessment of 

elS^rf ta « th* 868 development pr °j ect . although they can help on the 
manufacturing element as the project progresses and more drawings become available. The 

SmSnsbin hltwTT’T’y S t e ™ C n Sh , 011,(1 be consulted on overhead rates and on the 
relationship between a contractor s Development Cost Plan and his cost allocation and cost 

collection system. It is not necessary for the professional accountant to be a member of the 

project team. His time would be better spent on a periodic review of each main contractor’s 

system for the preparation of estimates and the authorization and recording of expenditure 

T e e T rienced staff ™re available in technical 
branches, this would not be enough to achieve the standard of assessment required The 

Ministry s corporate experience must be brought to bear. Existing records do not pe^Si this 
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If better records could be prepared on what has been achieved on past projects and if these 
were collated and analysed, it should be possible in the formative stages of most new projects 
for the technical branches to prepare by parametric or comparative methods an independent 
estimate and to make a broad check on a contractor’s estimate to ensure that it is of the right 
order. Although some analysis work of this kind is already being done in various parts of the 
Ministry of Aviation, it needs to be centralized and its coverage widened to take in all the 
most important technical areas. The units should cover production costs as well as development 
costs. This analysis work may be helped by information obtained in the future by the Depart- 
ment as a result of equality of information and post-costing. 

308. The aim should be for the contractor and the supply Department at the end of the 
Project Definition phase to agree on a realistic estimate which would then be used as the basis 
for the Government’s decision. Although it may be attractive for planning purposes for the 
supply Department to add a further margin as a precaution, this itself may well be contributory 
to rising costs and we believe that the problem would be better dealt with by having a central 
reserve for all projects. Allocations could then be made to particular projects if it became 
impossible to keep to the approved estimates. Although this change may not be feasible 
immediately, it should remain the objective. It would mean the eventual abolition of the present 
Confidential Policy Estimate procedure. 



Need for timely decisions 

309. In man y cases decisions have not been reached during the three months following the 
completion of the project study, as the 1961 Report of the Committee on the Management 
and Control of Research and Development envisaged. As a result, projects have been delayed 
and their costs increased because the programme could not be carried forward at the most 
economic rate. If our proposals for a Project Definition phase are accepted, it will become 
even more important to reach decisions within the time allowed since by then expenditure 
and commitments will be increasing more rapidly. Most development programmes require a 
series of decisions and actions by a number of Government agencies as well as by the con- 
tractor and all must accept the discipline of working to the scheduled dates. Similarly during 
the Project Definition phase, the supply Department and the contractor’s higher management 
must accept and ensure that the primary objective during that phase is to work towards the 
documentation upon which soundly based decisions can be tahen— and not to anticya e 
these decisions by embarking prematurely on development work which can and should be 

deferred. 

Estimating unit production costs 

310. Since little purpose is served in developing an equipment that the customer cannot 
afford to buy in the quantity he really needs, more attention must be paid to estimating um 
production cost during development. Wherever practicable a production cost aim should be 
included in a Staff Requirement. This will act as a restraint on the designer and should 
lead to greater attention being paid to possible trade-offs between performance and cost. 



The approach to development in the United States and France 

311 Differences in the industrial and financial environment make it im 
United Kingdom to adopt the American ‘building block’ approach to d< 
scale Nor are we able to make the same use of competition between contra 
the scope for incentive contracting is more limited here. The French have an 
us at present with their more compact Government organization and their n 
system of administration, but their piecemeal approach to development is diffici 
with our arrangements for long-term planning and forecastmg. 



Effect of our proposals on international projects 

312 The adoption of Project Definition wifi narrow the procedural differer 
selves and the Americans, but may widen it between ourselves and the ] 
international projects, we may not wish, or we may not be able, to persuad 
unde?Sk= Project Definition as a first step and before any commitmen 
development. In such cases, we may have to commit ourselves earlier on (nil 
we should normally aim to do on a purely national project. This involves an 

should be recognized at the time. 
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List of Principal Conclusions and Recommendations 



Staffing for project management 

1. For all new projects the nucleus of the project team should be formed in time for it to take 
part in the discussions with the chosen contractor(s) on the content of the project study. 
It should be progressively strengthened thereafter so that it can make an effective contribution 
to the preparation and assessment of the Development Cost Plan on which the decision to 
proceed to full development will be based. 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 35 and 36 

2. Staff posted into branches engaged on project work should remain in post for longer periods 
(in particular, the length of the tours of duty of Service officers in key posts should be 
extended) and, where changes cannot be avoided, a reasonable period of overlap should be 
allowed. 

Chapter 5, paragraph 37 

3. A more disciplined and professional approach is required to project management. It 
must be regarded as an important function in its own right, having its own qualifications and 
expertise, and special training should be given to all officers concerned with it. In the selection 
of people for appointment to senior posts in ‘project directorates’, major weight must be 
given to their managerial ability and no one should be appointed unless he already has some 
experience in the field and has acquired some knowledge of the management techniques 
available. 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 38-40 and Appendix H 

4. Better guidance should be given to Ministry project officers on their responsibilities in the 
form of a concise, coherent and self-contained handbook. This should help to achieve a more 
common approach to project matters. 

Chapter 5, paragraph 41 



Evaluation of development programmes and estimates: the contributions of the Directorates of 
Technical Costs and Accountancy Services 

5. Measures need to be taken to improve the Ministry’s ability to carry out an effective 

programmes and estimates of development costs, particularly those 
which form the basis for a decision on full development. 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 42-45 

t thefo^abvJS ° f T f Cl T a l C ° StS haS Utth t0 contri bute to the evaluation of estimates 

becomlT^I hlf tf, n f /e opment Project. As the project progresses and more drawings 

Of ^ f* 3 ? an lncreasin g contribution to checking estimates 

of development manufacturing cost and unit production cost. 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 51-54 
Ser T S ? ia the best P° sition t0 ad ™e on contractors’ 

r “ 0V a rates - Tecbnical branches should be required 

signifcant ‘‘fr** nece f ary on these «I>ecte. If this is done, no 
of tte project team b ” * he P rofessi ° aa l accountant a member 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 55-58 



Need for project records and analysis 

8. The Ministry’s technical staff are not in a position to nremre „ 

estimates: this task must be left to industrv P *£ detailed Programmes and 

To enable them to make informed judgments on the val iditv^f r' 7 S1 " per , V1S10n is essential - 
estimates, Ministry technical staff needle be able to bring p Jt SeLW'T and 
records, carefully interpreted, are essential for this purpose ex P enence *° tear. Proper 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 59-62 
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9. Although the need for systematically recorded information on past projects has been 
recognized for some time, much of the information required is not readily available, nor is it 
suitably recorded. 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 63-64 



10. Efforts to establish correlations between unit production cost and physical parameters 
of equipment should be encouraged. The conclusions we have reached on the need to be able 
to bring past experience to bear during the formative stages of development apply equally to 
production. 

Chapter 5, paragraph 65 

1 1 . A drive is needed to record and collate the corporate experience of the Ministry of Aviation 
on project effort and cost. This will require a more systematic analysis of development pro- 
grammes than has been achieved so far, and a larger and more professional organization than 
exists at present. 

Chapter 5, paragraph 66 



12. The formation of the Project Time and Cost Analysis Branch in the Controllerate of 
Aircraft is a first step towards improving the Ministry of Aviation’s capability to apply the 
lessons of past experience systematically to the assessment of new development programmes 
and cost plans. As soon as the necessary specialist staff can be found, it should. become part 
of a new, larger organization which would also cover aero-engines and some aircraft equip- 
ment, and production as well as development. 

Chapter 5 , paragraph 77 



13. The majority of us recommend that a similar branch should be created in the Con- 
trollerate of Guided Weapons and Electronics, although some of us favour a single branch 
serving both the Controllerate of Aircraft and the Controllerate of Guided Weapons and 

Electronics. T , „ 

Chapter 5, paragraph 77 



14. It will be necessary to possess data for each of the main areas of a project. The information 
needed is similar to that required for effective monitoring and it should be collected primarily 
from the returns made by contractors for project management. These returns should be 
related to the development programme and cost plan so that achievement can be compared 

directly with plan. „ • f r 

Chapter 5, paragraphs 78-81 and Appendix I 



15. Greater co-operation is required between technical, finance, and contract branches in 
the earlv stages of the project to ensure that the contract schedule, the development programme 
and cost plan, and the manhour, technical progress, and cost returns are all mutually con- 
sistent and so arranged as to assist the effective monitoring and control of the project. 

Chapter 5 .paragraph 83 

16. Information obtained in the future by the Department as a result of equality of infor- 
mation and post costing may prove to be of considerable value m analysis work. 

Chapter 5, paragraph 87 



Overhead rates 

17. The present practice of requiring contractors to use in their forward estimates the most 
recent overhead rates agreed with the Contracts Division, (or with the Directorate of Accoun- 
tancy Services, subject to the final approval of the Contracts Division), is basically sound 
provided contractors are also asked for their estimates of what the actual rates for the present 

year and future years will be. ^ h g8 



18 Where a contractor prepares for his own purpose budget rates for Ministry work, he 
should use these in his cost plans for those periods up to and including the current year for 
which rates have not yet been provisionally or finally agreed with the supply Department. 
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He should also use the current year’s budget rates for all future years, again with the qualifi- 
cation that he should be asked in addition to give separate estimates of the rates for future 
years if he expects these to be different from the current year’s rates. 

Chapter 5 , paragraph 89 

19. Technical branches should concern themselves with the efficiency of contractors’ manage- 
ment, both overall and at departmental level, and should raise with the contractor and with 
the Directorate of Accountancy Services and the Directorate of Technical Costs any instances 
where inefficiency appears to be making overhead costs higher than they need be. 

C hapter 5, paragraph 90 



Checking financial control systems at contractors 

20. Before any new major development contract is placed, the selected company’s proposed 
system of control should be reviewed in order to be sure that the requirements of an effective 
system have been introduced. Where the supply Department is doing continuing major busi- 
ness with a contractor, his financial and accounting system should be checked at regular 
intervals, say, every five years. 

Chapter 6, paragraph 97 



Need for better project definition 

21. In the great majority of projects investigated, the time and effort put into the project 
studies have been substantially less than that envisaged in the Zuckerman Report. 

Chapter 7, paragraphs 135-136 

i£. On a number of projects firms have adopted what appears to have been a deliberately 
over-optimistic attitude m submitting estimates, making wholly inadequate allowances for the 

nrnarf^r/ C T^ n t g *5® p l ohhms that must . be expected to arise during a development 
programme.. The tendency for firms to under-estimate has been encouraged by the Ministry 

" 10n -iP/r mvitlng com P etitive design proposals. There also appears to be 

‘° " aUC “ ° f ^ Pa' experience 

Chapter 7, paragraphs 137-138 

LmXrt bfalfowed^H*? T d0W " ” ay te 1 ne0essary element in “ st contr °l. 

by contactors pr aP ar f tlon of ""realistic programmes and estimates 

o> contractors, still less to their acceptance by the supply Department. 

Chapter 7, paragraph 138 

auiblrize d^eloDmenThtv^CT®! quality ° f estimatcs on which decisions to 

can secured by the more 

should provide a basis on whirh « n 61r P° nstltuen ’ tas ^ s - The definition thus achieved 
Messed h,Cl1 SUbseqwnt Prosed changes to the programme can be 

Chapter 7, paragraph 139 

conducted to the depth emdsagedTnThrz^cke ^ ple ™ nted naore fulI Y and studies were to be 
of the project study stage would still be liable off f l I epor . t I the est ™ates produced at the end 
the project involved areas **= "“rgins of error, particularly if 

effectively for a detailed comoarison of £ , ^ nsk ' . MoreoTCr > could not be used 

more detailed study of the development nroH. 011 i™ 4 * 1 p!anned achievement. A much 
before a well founded programmeran be P establkhed nd ^ ' aSkS be undertakcn is needed 

Chapter 7, paragraph 140 

which hitherto have been coltelvelyand indT^ ° f as f ssin S the likely cost of development 
at least four methods, wMch If ££ termed ‘ esdmates ’- We can identify 

Synthetic. 6 haVe called Subjective, Parametric, Comparative, and 

Chapter 7, paragraphs 142-149 
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27. Whatever method of estimating is used, it is essential to make allowances for unforeseen 
difficulties which may arise at any stage and this can only be done by informed extrapolation 
from past experience based on analysed records of previous performance. 

Chapter 7, paragraph 150 



Estimating unit production costs 

28. The importance of establishing probable unit production costs has not always been 
recognized. The combined cost of development and production should be considered from 
the outset and the correct balance achieved between factors such as size, weight, operating 
performance, and reliability on the one hand, and timescale and cost on the other. Wherever 
possible a unit production cost aim should be given to the contractor at some stage between 
the writing of the Staff Target and the end of the present type of project study, together with 
an estimate of the production quantities likely to be required. 

Chapter 7, paragraphs 155-157 

29. If this procedure is to be effective, the user Department must be able to establish a unit 
production cost estimate for the number of equipments it is planning to buy which is realistic 
in relation to the Staff Requirement: otherwise it will not be possible to make sensible ‘trade- 
offs’ between performance and cost should these become necessary. 

Chapter 7, paragraph 158 



Documents to be given to contractors 

30. Subject to the normal safeguards for classified information, contractors should always 
be given the Staff Target or Staff Requirement on which their work is to be based. 

Chapter 7 , paragraph 161 



31. The Headquarters Project Director should issue a management chart at the outset which 
clearly defines the responsibilities of the various Government agencies concerned with the 
project and the channels of communication between such agencies and the contractor. 

Chapter 7, paragraphs 168-172 



The approach to development in the United States and France 

32. The American policy of not authorizing full development until the technology involved 
in the project has been demonstrated by comprehensive studies, and the manufacture and 
testing of experimental hardware, has much to commend it. However, we have not sufficient 
resources available to enable us to adopt this ‘building block’ approach over the whole field. 

Chapter 8, paragraph 197 



33. The French have a more compact inter-departmental organization and a more integrated 

system of administration. _ n 

Chapter 9 , paragraph 208 

34. The French approach to development is difficult to reconcile with our present system of 

long-term planning. 9, paragraph 209 



Incentive contracting 

35 It has long been the Ministry of Aviation’s policy to try to negotiate wherever possible a 
form of contract which provides the contractor with a financial incentive to keep his costs 
to the minimum compatible with the satisfactory performance of the work. The negotiation 
of incentives is dependent on the establishment of firm and realistic specifications and on the 
ability to make realistic estimates of cost and time based on those specifications. Advanced 
development work involves a degree of uncertainty which militates against m 
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36. Having examined the pattern of incentive contracting for development work in this 
country and in the United States, we concluded that only in exceptional cases would the essen- 
tial conditions exist for the successful negotiation of an incentive contract, and that we would 
not be able to follow the American ‘building block’ approach, nor their use of competition, 
to obtain incentive contracts. 

Chapter 10, paragraphs 241-243 

37. We support the present policy of seeking incentive arrangements for development work 
wherever possible. It would be too ambitious to try to introduce them generally: at this 
juncture it would be better to concentrate on improving techniques in the use of cost incen- 
tives and on gradually extending their application. Contractors should be required to make 
proposals for incentives as part of the Project Definition phase unless it is quite clear that the 
necessary preconditions for an incentive contract do not exist. 

Chapter 10, paragraph 245 

38. Incentive schemes will help to stimulate industry to produce better estimates at the 
earliest possible stage, particularly on projects of low risk. They will not help in the area where 
help is most needed, that is, the technically advanced system requiring the concurrent develop- 
ment of a number of major components and their integration into an effective whole. 

Chapter 10, paragraph 246 



Proposals for better project definition 

39. The information and specifications which arise from the present type of project study are 
in general inadequate to provide a well-founded Development Cost Plan on which approval 
for full development can be sought. For this, greater depth of investigation is necessary and 
the present point of decision must be moved to the stage where the first well-founded ‘syn- 
thetic’ estimate of development cost and of unit production cost become available. This may 
involve expenditure of up to 15% of the estimated total development cost over up to two years. 

Chapter 1 1, paragraphs 250-252 



40. The present type ot project study should be replaced by a new phase to be known as 
Project Definition. This would be in two stages, but would be covered by a single contract. 
It is of the essence that Project Definition should be a very searching investigation of the 
proposed project leading to the highest standard of definition possible at that point. 

Chapter 11, paragraphs 253-254 

41. The first stage of Project Definition (PD.l) would correspond broadly with the project 
study envisaged by the Zuckerman Report and would result in a first draft comprehensive 
Development Specification and a first Development Cost Plan containing estimates on a 
mainly comparative or parametric basis. The second stage (PD.2) would allow the contractor 
to refine and consolidate the data produced in PD.l : from PD.2 should emerge a Development 
Specification m precise terms and a Development Cost Plan, including an estimate of unit 
production cost, with estimates prepared on a mainly synthetic basis. 

Chapter 11, paragraphs 257-258 



42 The information emerging at the end of PD.2 should not only provide the basis for the 
estimate on which fall development approval is sought, but a detailed programme against 

which progress can be monitored, and work and cost controlled. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 259 

lL^f° Cedllre ° n + th T Se J ineS WOuld introduce a much needed element of flexibility into the 

Tt does 1 . n ? t im P° se new development burdens on contractors. It aims 
^ a ex P| lc it and precise process of definition a better understanding of 

e nature and scope of the task ahead and its financial implications. 

Chapter 11, paragraphs 261-262 

44, For smaller projects, we propose a simplified procedure. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 267 and Appendix M, Chapter 9 
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45. The contractor should be given a financial incentive to provide the documents at the end 
of each of the Project Definition stages in accordance with the agreed timetable, and the form 
of project organization and the methods of programming, budgeting, and recording technical 
and cost progress should be established before full development starts. 

Chapter 1 1, paragraphs 268-269 

46. The Handbook of Procedures at Appendix M which defines more fully the procedures 
we recommend is based on best current practice in the defence field. We look on this Hand- 
book only as a starting point. It will have to be revised and improved as knowledge and 
experience grow, and machinery for this purpose may have to be created. 

Chapter 11, paragraphs 271-272 

47. Although additional outlay may be required in industry to bring procedures for pro- 
gramming, estimating, and controlling development projects up to the standard laid down 
in the Handbook of Procedures, we do not consider that this will more than marginally 
affect the cost of a major development project. Indeed, savings from the introduction of the 
new procedures may well more than offset the expenditure incurred. 

Chapter II, paragraph 273 



Programme reserves and general contingencies 

48. The procedure whereby the Managing Director of a company preparing a Development 
Cost Plan is invited to add his own general contingency should be abolished. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 276 

49. The use of Confidential Policy Estimates and Confidential Target Dates should also be 
abolished as soon as practicable. The estimate at the end of Project Definition, which will 
include all necessary allowances in the form of reserves of effort, time, and cost, relating to 
specific areas of work, should be regarded as final. 

Chapter 1 1 , paragraph 277 

50. All staff responsible for estimating should be convinced of the need for estimates which 
are fully realistic and reasonable, and it must be made evident to all concerned that the 
determination to achieve such estimates exists at the highest levels and that there is nothing 
to be gained in the long run from over-optimistic assumptions. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 278 



51. There is likely to be a need for some years to come for the supply Department to make 
its'own confidential assessment of probable time and cost. The long-term objectives should be 
to abolish general contingencies for individual projects and to have a single line entry for the 
whole field of project development. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 279 



52 Submissions to the Research and Development Board and the Weapons Development 
Committee should give the supply Department’s own assessment of the realism of the con- 
tractor’s proposals and should confirm that the studies have been carried out in sufficient 
depth and appear soundly based. If it is considered that particular areas have been insuffi- 
ciently studied, the areas should be identified and the possible repercussions on the programme 

described. Chapter 11, paragraph 280 



Relations with industry 

53. All Departments (including the Treasury) must accept in parallel with industry the 
disciplines and constraints entailed by the preparation of a plan at an early stage to which 
Government and industry will be expected to work. This plan should cover key administrative 

events as well as key technical events. 

Chapter 1 1 , paragraph 281 
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54. The proposals we have put forward are not inconsistent with what the Plowden Com- 
mittee would like to see achieved in the area of financial and technical control. Very close 
liaison should be maintained during Project Definition. Once a programme has been firmly 
established, the need for continuous oversight should be reduced. 

Chapter 11, paragraph 283 



Effect of our proposals on international collaboration 

55. Our proposed changes to the procedures will narrow the gap between U.K. and American 
development procedures, but may increase the differences between ourselves and the French. 

Chapter 12, paragraphs 286-291 

56. One of the difficulties of international collaboration is that there are pressures to enter 
into a formal international agreement before a realistic programme and estimate can be 
prepared. Moreover, as time passes, it becomes increasingly difficult, despite any formal 
ter min ation provisions, for one Government to withdraw if the other wishes to continue. 
In these circumstances, the supply Department should always aim to persuade our prospective 
partners to carry out project definition, or the work equivalent to it, before entering into any 
agreement which commits us to pursue the project to completion. Where this is impossible, 
this should be given explicit recognition at the time when the decision is made. 

Chapter 12, paragraphs 293-295 
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APPENDIX A 

(Reference: Chapter 1) 

Terms of Reference of the Steering Group 

1* To examine and consider the methods used in industry for estimating the cost of developing 
and producing defence equipment (other than atomic weapons) in accordance with stated 
requirements and in the Department for checking such estimates; to examine and consider 
the methods used by both parties for the subsequent control of development and estimated 
production cost against approved estimates and against technical progress; and to make 
recommendations. 



2. To consider case histories and current procedures, and to collect evidence from within the 
Department and from industry. 



3. To make 
countries. 



enquiries into the methods adopted in this context in certain other major industrial 



tnrtt cons ! dered ne cessary, to appoint sub-groups from its own membership or otherwise 
and to receive reports therefrom. 

Without limitation on the generality of Item 1, to consider and make recommendations on : 

(a) Departmental requirements on contractors as to the format, content, and methods 
of compiling development cost estimates and associated documents; 

(b) tion 5 worlTr!?' ° d f S t ? f 3 ph l nin % and es ^ating the cost of development and produc- 
tion work and of the subsequent technical and financial control of development. 

with particular emphasis on the inter-relations between technical progress and 
financial espendttnre and of the effect of development on productfon cos? 

(d) industrial and Departmental procedures for the detailed scrutiny of desien develon 

ment, and production proposals to ensure ah possible economy^ P " 

(e) specific, general, and block contingency allowances; and 

(0 Ztac^ between the Department and the 

particr^SinTto^oS^- 0,18 ° f deWl ~ ^ 

(i) new design requirements and design changes affecting cost, and 

(ii) reporting estimate variations. 



6. To report to the Permanent Secretary. 
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APPENDIX B 

(Reference: Chapter 2) 

Financial Management 

1. We have recently discussed and, subject to some minor amendments, endorsed the findings 
of the first four study groups on aspects of the financial management of research and develop- 
ment. The terms of reference of the groups and summaries of their accepted recommendations 
are in Papers RDB/P(60)4 and RDB/P(59)91 of the Research and Development Board. 

2. With the acceptance of these reports we are deliberately changing the emphasis in the 
management of the research and development programme. We shall put all the necessary 
detail into formal shape as soon as possible, but meanwhile I should like to set out quite 
briefly what our general aims are and how we mean to achieve them. I am sure you will agree 
that these points need to be quickly and widely appreciated throughout the Department. 
Many of them are applicable not only to research and development but to the whole of our 
work. 

3. It is our duty to secure the maximum value for the money spent under our direction. 
Cost control must, therefore, be accorded equal importance with technical control. What is 
mainly needed is to bring technical and secretariat branches closer together and ensure that 
both take not only a close interest in getting value for money but a share in the responsibility 
for it. 

4. It is clearly unbusiness-like to enter into undefined and unlimited commitments. Therefore 
the Department should not embark on developments or accept requirements from the Service 
Departments or others, until it knows both the nature and the cost of the work involved. 
Nor must the Department issue a contract which does not delimit the work to be done. 

5. This will not delay, but hasten, the satisfactory completion of the job. If work is to be 
done efiiciently, it must be well planned; and it is better that the planning should be done 
before the Department enters into any large scale commitment than afterwards. If the whole 
scope of a project cannot be defined at the outset, then some more limited objective must be 
set; for example, the preparation of a design study or the commissioning of a definite amount 
of work which will carry the definition of the main project a stage further and aim at the 
provision of both a specification and a sound estimate of cost. Special care must be taken to 
avoid committing the Department in advance of a formal contract document. 

6. The Department’s contractors should also be encouraged to assume a greater sense of 
financial responsibility. Contractors who make proposals for a development project should 
submit a detailed costed programme over the signature of a person authorized to commit the 
company; that is to say a director, manager, or secretary of the company. No contract for full 
development as distinct from a contract for a design study or a contract for a limited period 
of development, should be issued to a company which has not provided such a programme. 
If the outcome shows the programme to have been at fault, this must be brought home to the 
management of the Company by a senior officer of the Department. Any important cases, in 
which a contractor’s management appears to have been bad, should be reported to me so 
that I may consider whether to intervene personally. Such cases might well be considered by 
the Research and Development Board. 

7. We should, wherever possible, lay on contractors a financial liability for the accuracy of 
their project estimating and the efficient management of projects. It is the Department’s 
policy to negotiate, wherever possible, a form of contract which provides the contractor with 
such a financial incentive. For research and development there is often no alternative to a 
contract at cost plus profit; but even in those cases it may be possible to establish an incentive, 
for example, by limiting the profit which the contractor can earn. It is the task primarily of 
the Contracts Division to negotiate the contract terms appropriate to each particular case ; 
but other branches must give the Contracts Division every assistance. All of us who have 
contact with industry must make it clear that it is the Department’s policy to use incentive con- 
tracts wherever possible, and must take care in preliminary discussion not to prejudice the 
Department’s negotiating position in this or in any other respect. 
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8. There is one situation where prompt and decisive action is of particular importance. The 
Department uses the ‘L imit ation of liability’ clause to require contractors to give notice when 
a predetermined level of commitments is reached. When this notice reaches the Department, 
the contractor must be told quickly and clearly whether he is to continue work under the 
contract and, if so, the new limit of liability that is to operate. Dilatoriness can easily destroy 
the Department’s ability to limit its expenditure. 

9. We are making changes in our procedures which should help to improve our efficiency, 
and there may be more to be done in the same direction in future. But although good organiza- 
tion and procedures are a necessary condition of good management they are not by themselves 
sufficient. In the last resort management depends on people and how they get on together. 
In particular there must be the fullest exchange of information between technical, finance, 
and contracts branches if all are to do their jobs properly. Success or failure depends on the 
efforts of the whole of the team. 

21st March, 1960 W. Strath 
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appendix c 

(Reference: Chapter 2) 

Financial Management of Research and Development 

1. In my minute of 21st March I set out some of the changes in emphasis which resulted 
from the acceptance of the reports of the first four study groups on aspects of financial manage- 
ment of research and development. The purpose of this minute is to set out the respective 
responsibilities of technical, administrative, and contracts branches for financial manage- 
ment and to emphasise the need for the closest co-operation between them. 



2. Technical, administrative, and contracts branches must form a team and work in harmony, 
and each branch must understand clearly what are its own responsibilities and what the 
responsibilities of others. If this is not done, the team which should be an instrument of 
dynamic management can quickly degenerate into the worst form of administration by 
committee. My purpose in this minute is to define where these different responsibilities should 

lie. 

3. It is the responsibility of the technical branches to assess the implication in terms of effort, 
time and money of requirements placed on the Department and to prepare estimates of the 
extramural cost of projects both in total and year by year. Technical branches must satisfy 
themselves that the proposed programme of development is not only the best technical metho 
but also the most economical method of achieving the objective. In preparing these estimates 
thev will require assistance from the administrative and the contracts branches ; for example, 
any information which the Department has on the actual cost of similar work or on the cost 
of other work done by the contractor being considered for the job, will be of value to the 
technical branch in making their project estimate, and must be available to them. 

4 It is the responsibility for the administrative branch to satisfy itself that the estimate put 
forward by the technical branch is a valid one; that is, that the assessment has been properly 
carried out and that due allowance has been made in the estmiate for technical uncertainties. 
The discharge of this responsibility is facilitated by close co-operation between branches in 
the preparation of estimates. The administrative branch also has the responsibility for estimat- 
ing the P charges to the Department’s Vote year by year if the project proceeds. The difference 
between the cost of the work done and the payments made is not dependent on technical 
factors; the administrative branch is best placed to make the necessary assessment of the 
Department’s cash expenditure. 

5 The administrative branch alone is empowered to authorize the incurring of financial 
c 5 o— r on behalf of the Department. Before giving financial 

tive branch must satisfy itself that the most economical method of achieving the objective 
has been chosen, that the work is in accordance with currently accepted pokey and that e 
approval of the Research and Development Board, the Defence Research Policy Comm e , 
the Minister, and the Treasury has been obtained where necessary; that adequate financial 
tTrovision has been made or is likely to be available in the Department’s Estimates; and that 
the cost of the work is a proper charge on the Department’s Vote. If there has been piopei 
collaboration between the technical branch and the administrative and contracts branc res 
before the project is submitted for financial approval, the administrative branch should already 
be in possession of the information it requires for its decision. The estimate, as thus final y 
approved after full consultation at all stages between the technical and administrative branches, 
binds both alike and determines their future actions. 

6 The contracts branches alone are authorized to place contracts for the Department. I have 
emphasized in my earlier minute the importance of avoiding any ^regular coi^tment and 
of having fixed price contracts or contracts which give the contractor an incentive toward 
effidencv wherever possible. The contracts branches need the active co-operation of the 
technical and administrative branches if they are to get the best possible terms of contrac 

in every case. 

7 When a contract has been placed, the technical branch is responsible for the efficient 
management of the project, that is for seeing that it is carried forward m accord^ with th 
agreed programme, as regards the technical progress of the work, the timescale 
expenditure authorized in total and year by year. 
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8. The administrative branch has the duty of ensuring that the Department’s expenditure is 
within the total granted by Parliament. It will accordingly inform the technical branch if 
considerations of Parliamentary Vote accounting require special action to adjust the rate of 
spend. 

9. While then the technical branches are responsible for project management in the widest 
sense, the staff in these branches must constantly remember the limitations which stem from 
the responsibilities which belong to the administrative and contracts branches : 

(a) they must not, without the prior approval of the administrative branch, allow 
commitments to be incurred which would lead to expenditure eventually exceeding 
that approved. If a proposed change in the programme or in the requirement 
seems likely to cause the annual or the total cost of the work to exceed that authority, 
the project must be reconsidered and a fresh approval sought; and 

(b) they must not commit the Department before a contract has been placed by the 
Contracts Division nor encourage contractors, explicitly or implicitly, to do work 
or incur expenditure in excess of that provided for in the contract. 

10. The need is for a proper understanding of the duties and responsibilities of branches and 
the greatest possible flow of information between them. For some of the largest projects, 
management teams are being set up; for the smaller projects an equally close association is 
desirable and can, I am sure, be obtained without formal organization. 

8th April, 1960 W. Strath 
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appendix d 

(Reference: Chapter 4) 

i 

Case Studies Carried out in industry: Terms of 
Reference of the Management Consultants 

1. To prepare a case history of the steps taken by (names of firms) in preparing for the 
Ministry of Aviation the successive Deyeloprnent Cost Plans and estimates of unit production 
cost for. the (names of project) and of the methods used by these contractors for the control 
of development against approved estimates and for the review of development and unit produc- 
tion cost in the light of technical progress. 

2. Without limitation oil the generality of Item 1, to report on the following points : 

(a) the adequacy of the definition of the Ministry’s requirement; 

(b) the instructions or guidance issued to the contractors by the Ministry for the 
preparation of technical programmes of work and their associated cost plans to 
meet the Ministry’s stated requirement; 

(c) the methods used by each contractor to prepare— 

(i) his proposed programme of development work including the tests proposed , 

(ii) his estimates of the manpower, time, and, where relevant, materials and 
bought-out equipment, needed to carry out this programme ; 

(hi) the translation of these estimates into money terms including overhead and 
profit additions ; and 

(iv) the estimates of production cost made during the development stage; 

(d) the adequacy of the design specification prepared at the end of the project study ; 

(e) the records maintained by each firm linking technical characteristics oi perfor mance 
with development or unit production cost and their suitability for use in preparing 
or checking the estimates for new development projects; 

(f) the methods used by each contractor to control work, expenditure, and commit- 
ments in accordance with the approved technical programme and cost plan and 
to ensure that each step in the technical programme is fully achieved; 

( g ) the reports received by the senior management in each firm on technical progress 
an d on financial expenditure and commitments and the arrangements for correlating 
the one with the other and for assessing the financial effects of technical delays ; 

(h) the arrangements in each firm for the regular review of the content and phasing 
of each step in the technical programme and of the associated development and 
unit production cost estimates and the reporting to the Ministry of any changes 
recommended; 

(i) the use made by each firm before production begins of the techniques of value 
engineering; 

( \) the procedures in each firm for dealing with the new design requirements or design 
changes affecting cost including the arrangements for ensuring that the unit 
production cost consequences of such new requirements or changes are taken into 

account; 

(k) as far as possible the extent to which the difference between the original estimate 
and the latest estimate is due to — 

(i) changes in or additions to the Ministry’s requirement; 

(ii) lack of definition of the requirement; 
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(iii) changes in the method of meeting the requirement; 

(iv) under-estimation of the cost of the method; 

(v) changes in labour rates or material costs, overhead or profit rates ; 

(vi) an unexpected technical disaster (e.g. the loss of a prototype aircraft); or 

(vii) such other breakdown as the team thinks shows most clearly the major 
reasons for the under-estimation; and 

(1) the items in the cost plan provided at the end of the project study which, with the 
benefit of hindsight, are now seen to have been inadequately studied or defined. 
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APPENDICES E AND F 



These Appendices, which list certain projects and contractors, are omitted from this published 
version of the Report to protect commercially-confidential information. 
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APPENDIX G 

(Reference: Chapter 5) 

Project Management: Changes in Key Ministry of Aviation Personnel 

A: Table showing numbers of key personnel concerned with a selected group of major projects: 
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Symbols Explanation 

Indicates that a change in personnel resulted from the transfer of responsibility to another branch. 

Indicates that a change in personnel resulted from the promotion of an officer who continued with the jproject in his higher grade. 



Notes 

1 This project was cancelled in April, 1965. A three-months run-down period was allo wed Sin^ then, 
both P rii eA distant Secretary and the Principal of the administrative branch dealing with the 
residual work have changed. These changes have not been included m the table. 

2 There have been two Development Project Officers for this project throughout. Development 
Project Officer post has been filled by three officers in succession. The other post has been held 
continuously by the same officer. 

* This nroiect was cancelled in February, 1965. A three-months run-down period was allowed. 
‘ ' Since 'then, the Principal of the administrative branch dealing with the residual work has changed. 
This change has not been included in the table. 

A TTntil 'November 1962 the finance of this project was managed by the normal administrate 

' sassss SSSfeM 

of the Senior Executive Officer post (not included in the table). 

5 On six oroiects one or two of the key posts shown were vacant at some point for a period of four 

Assistant Director. 
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October, 



APPENDIX i 

(Reference: Chapter 5) 

Development Programme Analysis: Data - lequired 

This Appendix tabulates the information on development programmes which a pilot investiga- 
tion suggests is required for an analysis of the inter-relation ol costs, time-scales, and technical 
characteristics in the airframe field. Table A shows the separate specialist areas for which 
information should be recorded; Table B shows the type of information which should be 
recorded in each of these areas; and Table C shows the kind of major event which should be 
included in project diaries. 



A: Table showing typical specialist areas for which information is required 

Airframe complete 

Fuselage 

Wing 

Empennage 
Alighting gear 
Fuel system 
Electrical system 
Hydraulic system 
Pneumatic system 
Oxygen system 
De-icing system 
Fire protection system 
Cabin conditioning system 
Control system 
Engine installations 

Navigation (and attack) systems installations 

Radio installations 

Armament installations 

Emergency equipment 

Furnishing and interior fitments 

Ground support equipment (a) Development 

(b) Service 

Mock-ups 

Wind tunnel models 

Structural and other test specimens 

Computers 

Weight analysis 

Jigs and tooling 

Instrumentation and its installation 

Trials support 

Publications 

Spares 

Refurbishing of aircraft and equipment 



B : Table showing type of information to be recorded in specialist areas 
For comparative and synthetic estimates 

1. Periodic returns relating to prototype and/or development batch aircraft under the following 
headings, where appropriate, for the airframe as a whole, and for its components, systems, and 
specialist areas, as shown in Table A. Where sub-contractors are involved, these should be indicated. 

(a) Manhours for design and development (development testing to be shown separately where 
feasible); 

(b) manhours for manufacture (quantities of airframes, equipments, or items to be shown); 

(c) manhours for assembly of major components and systems, and check testing; 

(d) the cost of (i) materials; and 

(ii) bought-out finished items; 
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(e) the direct labour employed on (i) design and development; 

(ii) manufacture; and 

(iii) assembly and check testing; 

(f) the time taken to complete design and development of the items listed and their relative 
phasing; 

(g) the numbers of drawings issued against each of the items at successive periods throughout 
the project; and 

(h) a copy of the Directorate of Accountancy Services cost allocation sheet for the factories 
in which the work was done. 

2. Flying hours and number of sorties for each aircraft per month, both at firms and Establishments, 
and a description of the tasks on which they were engaged. 

3. The development programmes issued throughout the project, together with the associated cost 
plans so that achievement as determined by 1 and 2 above can be directly compared with the 
plans at different stages. This information must be supplemented by copies of the requirement 
and the specification, together with their amendments; also by project diaries recording significant 
achievements and setbacks, along with the reasons for them; major policy decisions, technical 
and financial decisions ; and associated file references. 

For parametric estimates 

In addition to the information required for comparative and synthetic estimates, aircraft and engine 
design parameters and performance data are also required, together with the information on the 
weight and density of the aircraft as a whole, and the weights of the major systems and elements. 



C : Table showing kind of major event to be included in project diaries 

Feasibility study — 



Project study 



Advisory Design Conference 

Approval of specification (and subsequent major amendments) 

Development contract 

Mock-up conferences 

Production contract 

First Modification Meeting 

First flight of prototype aircraft 

First flights of development batch aircraft 

Commencement of flight clearance tests at the 

Aeroplane and Armament Experimental Establishment 

First flight of first production aircraft 

Final Conference 

Initial release by the Controller of Aircraft 
(to defined standard) 

Delivery of first aircraft to Services 
Full release by the Controller of Aircraft 
(to defined standard) 



Date of contract 
Date of submission to 
supply Department 
Date of contract 
Date of submission to 
supply Department 



Date of contract 
Date of contract 
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APPENDIX J 

(Reference: Chapter 6) 



Auditors' Reports on financial Control Systems: List 
of Companies Reviewed 

A: Airframe, Aero-engine, and Helicopter Companies 
(including guided weapons activities) 

British Aircraft Corporation 

1. Bristol Aircraft Ltd. — now divided between Filton Division and Guided Weapons 
Division 

2. English Electric Aviation Ltd. — now divided between Preston Division and Guided 
Weapons Division 

3 . English Electric Co . Ltd. , Aircraft Division— no w part of Preston Division 

4. Hunting Aircraft Ltd. — now Luton Division 

5. Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. — now Weybridge Division 

Hawker-Siddeley Aviation 

6. A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd. — now H.S.A., Manchester 

7. Blackburn Aircraft Ltd. — now H.S.A., Brough 

8. Folland Aircraft Ltd. — now H.S.A., Hamble 

9. The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. — now H.S.A., Hatfield 

10. Hawker Aircraft Ltd. — now H.S.A., Kingston 

11. Whitworth Gloster Aircraft Ltd. — now H.S.A., Bitteswell 

12. Handley Page Ltd. 

13. Short Bros. & Harland Ltd. 

14. Bristol-Siddeley Engines Ltd. 

15. Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

16. Westland Aircraft Ltd. 



B: Aircraft Equipment, Electrical, and Electronic Companies 
(including guided weapons activities) 

17. Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 

18. Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd. 

19. Bristol Aerojet Ltd. 

20. Cossor Radar & Electronics Ltd. 

21. Decca Radar Ltd. 

22. Dowty Fuel Systems Ltd. 

23. E.M.I. Electronics Ltd. 

24. Elliott Bros. (London) Ltd. 

25. Ferranti Ltd. 

26. Flight Refuelling Ltd. 

27. Hawker Siddeley Dynamics Ltd. (involving parts of A.Y. Roe & Co. Ltd., the de Havilland 

Aircraft Co. Ltd., and Whitworth Gloster Aircraft Ltd.) 

28. Hunting Engineering Ltd. 

29. Lucas Gas Turbine Equipment Ltd. 

30. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd. 

31. MX. Aviation Co. Ltd. 

32. Mullard Group (comprising Mullard Ltd. and Mullard Equipment Ltd. — the latter now 

M.E.L. Equipment Co. Ltd.) 

33. Plessey U.K. Ltd. 

34. Smith’s Industries Ltd. (formerly S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. Aviation Division) 

35. Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ltd. 

36. Standard Telephones & Cables Ltd. 

37. Ultra Electronics Ltd. 
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appendix k 

(Reference: Chapter 6) 

Industrial Case Studies: Summary of Agreed 
Statements of Fact 

1. introduction 

2. Project Definition 

3. Development Programming 

4. Development Cost Estimating 

5. Monitoring and Controlling Technical Progress 

6. Monitoring and Controlling Cost Progress 

7. Unit Production Cost Estimating 

8. Records Linking Performance or Technical Characteristics with Cost 

9. Value Engineering 

10. Design Changes 

11. Reasons for Changes in Estimates 

12. Contractual Aspects 



1. Introduction 

At the request of the Steering Group on Development Cost Estimating twelve investigations 
in industry were carried out between May 1965 and March 1966 by two firms of management 
consultants : 

Associated Industrial Consultants Limited 
P.A. Management Consultants Limited 

The purpose of these investigations was to enable the consultants to report to the Steering 
Group on the methods used by some of the major contractors to the Ministry of Aviation for 
preparing technical programmes of development work, estimating the cost of such programmes, 
and for controlling work in accordance with the approved technical programmes and cost 

plans. 

The terms of reference given to the consultants are reproduced in Appendix D of the Steering 
Group’s Final Report. 

Separate reports were prepared and presented to the Steering Group at the conclusion of each 
investigation. Each report contained three main parts . 

Statement of fact agreed by the contractor 

Consultants’ comments and conclusions 



Contractor’s comments. 

The purpose of this Report is to summarize the main items of significance in the Statements 
of Fact in these individual reports. 

The consultants would like to record their appreciation of the courtesy and willing co-operation 
extended to them by the managements of the contractors visited, without which these studies 

could not have been made. 

The consultants would also like to thank the many officers of the Ministry of Aviation who 
have given valuable assistance, and in particular the Ministry s liaison officers 
unfailing guidance throughout the whole of the investigation. 
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2. Project Definition 

2.1 Adequacy of definition of Ministry requirement 

In two of the twelve projects investigated no specific requirement was issued to the contractor. 
In one of these two cases no formal contractual agreement was reached until a late stage 
when most of the work had been completed: in the other, definition emerged as a result of 
studies undertaken by the contractor over an extended period. Of the remaining ten projects, 
seven contractors considered the definition of the requirement adequate with certain 
reservations, whilst in three cases the definition was thought unsatisfactory. 

Two of the instances where contractors considered the definition of the requirement unsatis- 
factory were concerned with the same weapon system. The problems were caused by the fact 
that it took almost two years to reach a firm requirement on which development could proceed. 
During this period the requirement was substantially altered on four occasions with con- 
sequent invalidation of previous programmes and cost estimates. This prolonged uncertainty 
handicapped the project in three main ways: 

(a) contractors were prevented from proceeding with full development as early as, or 
at the rate, they had envisaged. This caused postponements in the likely in-service 
date; 

(b) a great deal of the work done by contractors during the two years of uncertainty 
was rendered abortive; and 

(c) there was no consistent basis for programming and estimating. 

In the third project in which definition was considered unsatisfactory the requirement was 
issued to five contractors as a basis for competitive project studies. The definition in this case 
allowed too wide an interpretation of the requirement, with the result that individual con- 
tractor’s interpretations produced project study reports which were not strictly comparable. 
This led to difficulty and delay in the selection of a contractor to undertake development. 

In one instance the definition of requirement given to the contractor, although adequate, was 
considered too detailed. On this project the contractor was Design Authority but the Feasibility 
Study was carried out by the Research and Development Authority who built a model which 
showed that the user’s needs as reflected in the Staff Requirement could be met. The 
requirement was conveyed to the contractor in a specification which was virtually a description 
of this model and showed not only what the user required but also detailed means of achieving 
it. The contractor was uncertain of his design authority and wasted time and money persisting 
with features in the specification which his own work had shown to be inferior to some alter- 
native method of meeting the user requirement. 

One contractor felt that although the requirement was adequate in defining parameters of 
performance, the document was drafted in an un-professional manner and did not distinguish 
sharply enough between absolute necessities and aspects of performance which were only 
very desirable. 

A feature incorporated into one requirement for an electronic equipment and found par- 
ticularly helpful by the contractor was a statement of design priorities, i.e. : 

1. Maximum range 

2. Maximum reliability 

3. Ease of operation 

4. Minimum size and weight 

5. Minimum power consumption 

6. Ease of maintenance. 

2.2 Adequacy of the design specification prepared at the end of the project study 

Ten of the projects investigated went through the stage of a design or project study and in all 
but two of these a design specification was issued at the end of the study. 
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In one of these two the design study contract covered the investigation of a number of alterna- 
tives. The design study contract covered work done by the contractor over a period of about 
54 years. The point in time when design study work could be considered as ended is uncertain 
but a date has been generally accepted. No specification was issued at that time, and subsequent 
changes have either invalidated the standard then accepted or put the change into the category 
of ‘change in requirement 5 . It was apparent during the investigation that this project suffered 
from this lack of clear cut design objectives. 



In the other project which did not have a Ministry of Aviation design specification at the end 
of the project study, the first draft specification was published and ratified nearly four years 
after the contractor began project design work and only four months before the project was 
cancelled. Consequently all cost estimates published during the project were prepared without 
the benefit of an agreed specification. This delay in producing an agreed specification handi- 
capped the contractor in three ways: 

(a) by impeding progress in some design areas; 

(b) by causing uncertainty on interfaces with other parts of the weapon system; and 

(c) by reducing the reliability of programmes and estimates by the need to make 
assumptions on design features likely to be adopted. 

Even when the specification was published and ratified substantial uncertainties remained 
since in many sections it still contained such phrases as ‘to the satisfaction of the Project 
Director 5 and ‘to be agreed with the Project Director 5 . 

The specifications defined by the Ministry in the other eight contracts were largely edited 
versions of specifications produced by the contractors during the project studies. They were 
thus a reflection of the extent to which a contractor had been able to resolve areas of uncer- 
tainty within the constraints imposed by the duration and financial limits of the project 
study. It was generally felt by contractors that the effort allowed during project studies was 
too small to allow sufficient resolution of grey areas . 



In one case less than 1 % of the resulting cost estimate to completion of development was 
allowed for the project study. This amount was barely sufficient to cover the production of 
time and cost estimates, and the design specification was adopted uncritically from the very 
detailed Research and Development Authority specification on which the project study was 
based. This design specification later proved inadequate to meet fully the user’s needs and 
maior changes became necessary with consequent increases to the cost estimates. In only one 
case was the amount authorized for the project study as high as 3 % of the resulting cost 
estimate to completion of development. In four cases there was no expenditure on the project 
study before the decision was taken to proceed with full development. 

In the two projects which did not contain a project study period, specifications issued by the 
Ministry during development were substantially confirmation of performance and charac- 
teristics discussed as development proceeded. In one of these two cases they were detailed and 
precise and it is clear that the care taken gave the company a more realistic appreciation oi 
the content of the development programme, although it is also dear that the absence or a 
project study (during which draft specifications could have been produced) reduced the 
reliability of the company’s early programmes and estimates of development cost. 



2.3 Instructions or guidance on programmes and cost plans 

There was a considerable variation in the guidance and assistance given to contractors in the 
preparation of technical programmes of work and their associated cost plans. At one extreme 
the Ministry’s Project Officer played a major part in their preparation and the Development 
Cost Plan produced proved of such value to the contractor in monitoring the project that the 
firm built up a department to extend the methods used, not only to Government contracts 
but also to private venture development work. The approach used by the Ministry was to 
request a plan in some detail and then to consider it and discuss it critically with the contractor, 
paying particular attention to the inclusion of all aspects of development that could he foreseen 
and the adequacy of the cost estimate for each. 

Generally, however, instructions and guidance given by the Ministry were inadequate m 
that they were too general. Written instructions commonly contained such phrases as a 
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disclosure of such technical information in accordance with Controllerate of Aircraft Reports 
submitted to the Research and Development Authority and financial information as pre- 
scribed by the Director of Contracts’. 

Where Ministry of Aviation ‘Notes for Guidance’ were available, contractors did not always 
comply with them, particularly in regard to the labour and overhead rates to be used in cost 
estimates, and the Ministry did not enforce them. 

In one project in which the contractor received little guidance during the project study, the 
Project Office of the Ministry stated that it was available on request, but appears to have taken 
no initiative to ensure that the contractor had adequate guidance. 



3. Development programming 
3.1 General 

All contractors began programming by making broad assessments of the time required to 
complete major stages of the project, but there was considerable variation in the extent to 
which individual contractors attempted detailed consideration of the work involved. 

Some contractors checked the validity of their broad appraisals by preparing more detailed 
programmes showing the timing and duration of activities within each major stage of the 
project. The preparation of detailed programmes required a close examination of each section 
of development and led to revisions in the original broad appraisal. In these cases programming 
became a reiterative process in which the original broad assessment was checked and refined 
by more detailed programmes. 

Some contractors did not validate their broad assessments of duration, and although detailed 
programmes were prepared for some areas of activity at working level, they were not directly 
related to the overall programme and were not used to amend key milestone dates in it. 

All contractors up-dated programmes as work proceeded and as revised Development Cost 
Plan were required for the Ministry of Aviation. Some contractors produced up-dated overall 
programmes only at the time of Development Cost Plan revisions, others revised the overall 
programme more frequently and simply included the latest revision when a revised Develop- 
ment Cost Plan was called for. In some cases revised programmes were simply revised broad 
appraisals of the overall timescale of each major stage, in others the improvements in technical 
definition were used to refine detailed programmes and hence up-date the overall programme. 



3.2 Establishing initial programmes 

Five contractors, all concerned with electronic equipment, broke down the equipment into 
basic sub-assemblies and considered the design, manufacture, and test of each sub-assembly 
separately, building up an overall timescale from an estimate of duration on each. 

The other seven contractors broke down the project into milestone stages of work and con- 
sidered the time required to achieve each milestone. In all these cases milestone stages were 
large areas ol work, and varied in the degree to which individual contractors attempted to 
validate broad assessments by a consideration of constituent activities. 

One contractor established four areas of work and assessed the timescale for each subjectively, 
without reference to historical records of past projects and without validation by detailed 
programmes. 

One contractor developed initial programmes from broad extrapolations of previous similar 
projects. The programmes so developed were not validated by consideration of constituent 
activities and contained known defects oi past programmes, notably an insufficient build-up 
of resources in the early stages of development. Later in development a detailed considera- 
tion ol constituent activities led to a major revision in the overall plan and a large increase in 
estimated development cost. 

One contractor divided the programme into two main sections. The programme for the first 
section was based on global time estimates by managers from design, drawing office, and 

manufacturing departments. The timescale for the second section was assessed in broad terms 
using historical data. 
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One contractor’s overall programme concentrated on flight trials, with a few major milestones, 
but did not provide for any programming at group or departmental level. 

One contractor assessed the overall timescale by a broad consideration of likely work content, 
compared this with the period of time available to the in-service date, accepted the in-service 
date, and fitted the broad programmes into the overall timescale. This contractor then assessed 
the validity of the broad breakdown by preparing detailed programmes for large sections of 
it using PERT/Time techniques. 

One contractor established target dates for a consideration of the in-service date and test 
requirements. Design, manufacturing, and test programmes were then prepared in detail by 
operating department managers to marry with these target dates. 

The remaining contractor divided the project into six areas of activity and broadly assessed 
the timescale for each. One area of activity extended for over five years and accounted for about 
a third of estimated development cost. 

No more detailed programmes were prepared for the project as a whole. A substantial slippage 
occurred in the first part of development and led to postponement of key project dates by 
other contractors concerned with the project. 



3.3 Refinement of programmes during development 

Five contractors expressed programmes in the form of bar charts throughout the course ol 
their projects. 

Three of these contractors used bar charts which formed an integral part of the overall 
programme. Periods of revision varied from one contractor who up-dated all programmes 
three monthly to another who revised detailed and overall programmes once yearly. 

The other two contractors using bar charts throughout the project established more detailed bar 
charts for areas of work as required without incorporating them into the overall programme, 
consequently the overall programme was not up-dated as a result of failure to meet milestones 
on the detailed bar charts. One contractor persisted in programming to target dates established 
early in the project after they had ceased to be realistic. 

Seven contractors refined broad programming by the introduction of PERT/Time and in two 
of these instances construction of networks highlighted serious potential slippage m earlier 
programmes. The value of networks established by one contractor was limited by their being 
built around unrealistic milestone dates in the original programme. 

Three contractors introduced networks in a small area of work as an experiment and sub- 
sequently abandoned their use. In all of these three cases there was evidence of lack oi adequate 
training in the use of the technique before and during its application. 

One contractor used networks to validate programmes from the start ol the project. This was 
the first time this contractor had used PERT on Government development work The first 
network was essentially simple, containing some forty activities, but although less than a year 
of development had elapsed at the time of the investigation, the number of activities had been 
considerably increased and consideration was being given to identifying cost with small groups 

of activities. 



3.4 Resource allocation 



Little systematic consideration of resource allocation was evident in the projects investigated. 
This was particularly so at the initial programming stage. Where demands on resources were 
considered this was generally done informally at departmental level by group leaders and 
departmental managers. 



3.5 Central programming by the contractor 



On four of the projects contractors 
senior manager, for programming, 
progress. 



had established a central function, the responsibility of a 
estimating, and the monitoring of cost and technical 
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Five contractors u tiliz ed specialist functions within the firm to provide programming, estimat- 
and monitoring services for the project without combining the responsibility lor these functions 
under one executive. 

Three contractors concerned with smaller electronic projects nominated one manager to be 
responsible for all aspects of the project. This responsibility included programming, 
estimating, and monitoring, as well as direct line management. 

3.6 Overall project programming 

Eight of the contractors were involved in multi-contractor projects. Although overall project 
programming was not examined in the case studies, the following facts were noted: 

(a) on one project disagreements between the Ministry of Aviation and a major 
contractor on programmes remained unresolved for prolonged periods. The 
uncertainties thus created complicated the programming of another major con- 
tractor; 

(b) in another project one contractor believed the overall programme to be unrealistic 
and based his own programme on the assumption that the overall programme would 
‘slip’ by two months each year. This assumption was later justified; 

(c) in only one project did we note that overall project planning was being assisted 
by the use of a level 1 network. 



4. Development cost estimating 



4.1 Early stages of the project 

In four of the projects investigated in the electronics field there was some attempt made by the 
contractor during the project study to build up a total development cost estimate from a 
consideration of individual tasks within the overall project. Three of these contractors divided 
the. equipment into sub-assemblies to establish tasks; the fourth divided the programme into 
main areas of work and assessed in detail the effort entailed by each department in working 
on each main area. Of these four contractors one did not use any recorded data on past 
projects to assist in estimating, the estimate for each task being subjective, based on intuition 
or ‘feel 5 . Two of the four contractors used historic data to establish relationships for the 
cost Oi models, and the fourtn used extensive analysis of recorded data on previous projects 
to establish the relationship between engineering effort, assessed subjectively, and other 
costs: materials and sub-contract, draughtsmen, workshop labour, and overheads. 

In the other eight projects estimating was limited to broad areas of work within the overall 
timescale. One contractor based estimates on a broad assessment of manning levels of each 
year of development, using manning levels and costs on previous similar projects as a guide. 
Five contractors .assessed costs globally for large areas of work using personal experience 
and judgement with little or no reference to historical data. The remaining two contractors 
employed broad parametric extrapolations of costs on previous projects as a basis for a large 
part of their estimates. 6 

It was generally felt by contractors, even when a project study was undertaken, that the effort 
allowed during the study was too small to enable reasonably accurate estimates of cost to 
completion to be prepared. 

When a project study did not precede the first Development Cost Plan, the position was 

even worse, four of the contractors being given only 5 weeks in which to prepare their first 
Development Cost Plan. 



4.2 Revised estimates 



In two of the projects investigated less than a year of development had elapsed and no revision 
to the cost estimate produced at the end of the project study had been made. In one other 
project no formal contractual agreement was reached until most of the work had been com- 
pleted, and although the firm submitted six cost estimates in the first two years of work, none 
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were submitted for a further three and a half years up to the time of our investigation. In the 
remaining nine projects, frequency varied between one contractor who submitted annual 
revisions to another who submitted revisions quarterly for the first nine months of develop- 
ment and subsequent half yearly revisions for the remainder of the development period. 

In two of the projects there was little noticeable refinement in estimating methods as work 
on the project progressed. In one of these the contractor was hindered by frequent and con- 
siderable changes in the requirement to the extent that only two of the five cost estimates 
prepared were based on the same set of requirements. In the other project, revision of the 
original global/subjective estimate amounted to no more than arithmetical modifications based 
on global second thoughts in the light of incurred cost. 

In the remaining eight projects in which revised cost estimates were produced, estimating 
became successively more refined as knowledge increased and grey areas were resolved. Four 
contractors, who had based initial estimates on global subjective assessment or parametric 
extrapolation of previous projects, changed to a synthetic build-up of estimates based on 
objective assessments of cost. 

Three contractors, all concerned with electronic equipment, refined initial synthetic estimates 
by more detailed consideration of smaller areas of work. The remaining contractor s initial 
estimate was based on a subjective assessment of engineering effort and an historical relation- 
ship between engineering effort and other costs. This contractor refined his assessment of 
engineering effort as ‘grey areas’ were resolved. But he maintained historical relationships to 
determine other costs throughout development. 



4.3 Format of estimates 

In five of the projects, those concerned with electronic equipment, Development Cost Plans 
were required to be submitted on a Ministry of Aviation proforma. This proforma required 
estimates of cost to be shown separately for each contract item. Within each contract item 
estimates of cost were required in the following periods of time: 

quarterly for the year following the date ol the Development Cost Plan, 

half yearly for the second year, 

yearly for subsequent periods, 

and the make up of estimated cost in each period was required to show. 

Engineers’ salaries 
Drawing Office salaries 
Wages 
Overheads 



Materials 

Sub-contracts 

Profit. 

The contractors involved with these projects submitted Development Cost Plans broadly in 
m CS. although one coLitor did not make 

grades of labour. In three cases the allocation of spend to periods of time was made o 
arbitrary basis, the contractor having first estimated total development cost. 

In the remaining seven projects the degree of detail in cost estimates 

n f Aviatirvn varied considerably. One contractor submitted estimates of total cost tor cacti ot 
four large areas of work. Total cost in this case was not analysed to dements (wages, 
overheads etc I and was arbitrarily allocated to individual years. The remaining contractors 
Sted co 't on a file breakdown of areas of work varying between twelve and sixty areas 
T “ntractors showed only total cost against each area, three ors amdysed total 

cost into elements of cost. The division of total cost into periods of time was as follows . 
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(a) two contractors showed estimated spend in annual periods ; 

(b) two contractors showed estimated spend in quarterly periods for the first year and 
annually thereafter; 

(c) one contractor showed estimated spend in quarterly periods over the whole of the 
timescale; and 

(d) one contractor showed estimated spend in months for the first year and annually 
thereafter. 



4.4 Estimating rates 

Generally contractors endeavoured to include labour and materials in estimates at rates 
current at the time of preparing the estimates although in one project the contractor used 
rates designed to take account of anticipated escalation of costs during the course of the 
project. 

The overhead rates used by contractors varied between : 

(a) current internal budget rates ; 

(b) the latest ‘Agreed Rates’ ; and 

(c) the latest ‘Provisionally Agreed Rates’. 

In two cases contractors included in overheads staff which might have been regarded as a 
direct charge, with the result that extremely high overhead recovery rates were established. 



5. Monitoring and controlling technical progress 

5.1 Basis of monitoring and controlling 

In two of the projects investigated few detailed programmes had been developed against which 
progress could be monitored. Delivery dates for systems trials were ascertained and progress 
was monitored in an extremely broad fashion related to these distant dates. Although both 
of these contractors introduced some networks during development, these tended to be on 
relatively small areas of work, and in one case the use of networks was abandoned after a 
brief trial. 

The other ten contractors made some effort to develop operating programmes consistent 
with the overall timescale by breaking the work into tasks represented either by bars on a bar 
chart or activities in a network. The effectivness of these programmes as a basis for monitoring 
and controlling technical progress depended on the fineness of the task breakdown. The use of 
networks generally provided a sufficiently fine breakdown; programmes based on bar charts 
usually incorporated large individual tasks and widely spaced milestones, thus making 
monitoring and control less detailed. 

Only one contractor attempted a detailed reconciliation of technical progress with cost. This 
had been applied and had achieved success in two areas of the project and was being extended 
at the time of our investigation. In these areas the programme was finely broken down into 
technically defined tasks and material and manpower requirements were identified with each 
task. Responsibility for management and the monitoring and control of both technical 
performance and cost within each task was delegated to one man, generally a working level 
supervisor, 

5.2 Methods of monitoring 

All contractors relied on informal contact between managers and supervisors at the working 
level for the day-to-day monitoring and control of technical progress. One contractor relied 
exclusively on this form of monitoring, which proved adequate because the proiect was small 
and the organization for it was product oriented. 
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In the other eleven projects informal monitoring was supplemented by formal meetings 
between work supervisors and middle management and between middle and senior manage- 
ment. 

On six of the projects a comprehensive system of meetings existed ranging in frequency from 
weekly to four-weekly. Such structure of meetings generally enabled problems to be discussed 
at successively higher levels until resolved. Minutes of the meetings were circulated and 
constituted action reports. 

One contractor had a structure of formal meetings which was not fully operative: a large 
number of meetings were held but these were mainly informal. 

Three contractors held formal meetings once a month. These were middle/senior management 
meetings and dealt with more than one project. In consequence the time devoted to individual 
projects was limited and attention centred around those projects which were encountering 
difficulties. Minutes of these meetings were distributed as action reports but were naturally 
not very detailed being confined to projects and areas within them encountering serious 

difficulties. 

The remaining contractor held formal weekly meetings both at individual project level and at 
middle/senior management level, but at these latter meetings an individual project was only 
reviewed about once in every eight meetings unless serious difficulties occurred. 



5.3 Reports 

On seven of the projects investigated a formal written report was prepared by a member of 
project management for discussion at meetings and circulation to senior members ol the 
contractors’ management. In every case where this was done, the report was produced 
monthly and was in the nature of a general review of achievement and progress, highlighting 

difficulties. 

In four of the projects where PERT networks were being used, regular print outs were available 
both to working level managers for day-to-day monitoring, and to senior members of manage- 
ment. In the other two cases where PERT was used, it had been introduced only a few months 
prior to our investigation and work on validating the networks was still m progress. I, was 
intended to use PERT for monitoring technical progress as soon as this preparatory work 

had been completed. 

Where PERT networks were not in operation, there was little available to management in 
the form of technical progress information other than the monthly reports referred to above 
the minutes of meetings referred to in 5.2, and information gleaned from day-to-day informal 

contact. 

In ten projects contractors submitted formal written reports on technical progress to the 
Ministry of Aviation at frequencies varying between monthly and quarterly. These reports 
formed^the basis of discussions at formal progress meetings with Mmistiy representati es 
which also varied in frequency between monthly and quarterly. 

Two contractors did not submit formal written reports on technical progress to the Ministry 
of Aviation One of these contractors reported progress verbally at monthly meetings with 
Mi^stry 1 representatives. In the other project the contract did not call for written reports on 

technical progress and none were submitted. No formal r “f dlS ° USS teChn ‘ Cal 

progress were held between the contractor and representatives of the Ministry. 



6. Monitoring and controlling cost progress 
6.1 Integrated control of cost and technical progress 

Tn the twelve projects investigated only one contractor had procedures tor monitoring and 

summary^f 'the procedures adopted by this contra ^ c ^ e u P“ CedUreS ad ° Pted “ ^ ^ 
eleven projects are summarized in the sub-sections which, fo 1 . 
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The technical programme was divided into broad areas of work, each broad area then being 
further divided into major tasks, major tasks being divided into minor tasks. The broad aim 
of the tasks system was to define a discrete area of work and its total requirement m terms. of 
technical, material, and manpower resources. At the time of our investigation not all major 
tasks had been broken down to minor tasks, but the procedures were being continually 
extended with the intention of applying them to all areas of the pi oject. 

The responsibility for the management and control of each task in terms of cost, time, and 
technical performance within an agreed budget was delegated to one man. The man responsible 
for a task in this way was generally a working level manager, obliged to draw on departmental 
resources in fulfilment of Ms responsibilities, and therefore not having full authority for all 
aspects of the task. 

Cost collection procedures enabled actual costs to be reported and compared with budgets 
in some detail for each minor task: thus each manager received reports appropriate to his 
responsibility which were capable of upward summarization to successively higher levels of 
management comparing cost and technical achievement with budget tor successively larger 
areas of work. The time lag between the end ol a period and the presentation of i sports 
was usually about two weeks. 

Monitoring of both cost and technical progress was supported by a comprehensive series of 
formal meetings throughout all management levels ranging in frequency from weekly to 
monthly. 



6.2 Non-integrated control of cost 

All but one of the contractors engaged on the other eleven projects investigated, operated a 
system of internal management accounting which reported expenditure against budgets by 
functional areas of the orgamsation. Such systems did not always provide a means of monitor- 
ing costs on individual projects, since individual projects were not identified in reports. This 
section is concerned with the procedures established to make good this deficiency. 

The effectiveness of procedures to monitor and control project costs was limited by the 
extent to which the project was divided into individual areas of work to wMch budgets were 
applied. 

Seven contractors used both the work breakdown and the estimated expenditure in their 
Development Cost Plans against wMch to monitor actual expenditure. Three of these con- 
tractors established budgets of expenditure by months using somewhat arbitrary methods 
(one contractor spread each year’s spend equally into four-weekly periods). The remaining 
four contactors did not prepare separate budgets other than the estimated expenditure each 
quarter recorded in the Development Cost Plan. 

Two of the seven contractors further subdivided each item in the Development Cost Plan 
and allocated a limit of spend to each subdivision. In both cases the subdivisions numbered 
less than ten per item and the limit of spend was in total only, not spread over time. The 
limit of spend was designed to ensure that senior management was informed when the limit 
was reached. 

One contractor built up a programme of work from a subdivision of items in the Development 
Cost Plan and allocated to each subdivision the requirement in terms of manpower and 
materials by months which was then converted into monetary terms. This document provided 
a sound working programme, but was of limited use in monitoring expenditure since costs 
were not collected under the same subdivisions of Development Cost Plan items. 

One contractor established budgets for each major section of the programme by four-weekly 
periods in terms of total expenditure only. 

One contractor operated the project for a period without any form of budgeting but later 
introduced budgets in total figures only for large areas of the programme. 

The remaining contractor operated throughout the project without establishing any form of 
budget. Consequently, direct control of cost was not exercised and overall control was under- 
taken only within the contractual limits of liability. 
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All contractors prepared and presented monthly to management actual expenditure incurred 
on the project. All contractors collected and reported expenditure in greater detail than that 
for which budgets were established, but presentation of information not compared with a 
budget was meaningless as a medium for control. 

Of the contractors who had established budgets, three did not show budget/actual com- 
parisons on reports presented to management. 

One contractor considerably refined his cost collection procedures during the course of the 
project, making it possible to collect costs by individual small tasks within each stage of 
development: but the absence of budgets precluded any meaningful comparison by tasks. 

Speed of presentation of cost information varied considerably oyer the projects investigated. 
Two contractors had information available to management within ten days alter the end of a 
period. Six contractors did not have information available in less than four weeks, and in 
two of these the average time between the end of a period and the availability of information 

was six to eight weeks. 



7 . Unit production cost estimating 

The methods of unit production cost estimating varied considerably in the projects investigated. 
Within each project methods tended to change and become more refined as development 
progressed and a better appreciation of detail became available. 

No formal production cost estimates had been made by one contractor, whose project was in 
the very early stages of development. In the other eleven cases our studies have listed fifty-six 
separate estimates of unit production cost, some of which were made for Ministry information 
and some entirely for the contractor’s internal use. These estimates have been divided into 

five categories : 

(a) Global— estimates made on a subjective basis and in overall terms ; 

(b) Comparative; 



(c) Parametric; 

(d) Synthetic — Broad; and 



(e) Synthetic — Detailed. 

The results of this analysis are shown in the chart below, displayed against a time scale which 
represents the proportion of project time that had elapsed when each estimate was made. 
The zero on the time scale corresponds with the start of the project study or eqmva ent. 
Estimates made before this time are therefore shown against the negative part of the time 
scale. The 100% on the timescale is based upon the latest estimate of development duration 
in each case. Individual contractors are identified by a code letter. 



This chart shows that: 

(a) seven contractors moved from the more approximate methods of estimating to 
more detailed synthetic estimating as development proceeded; and 

(b) no contractors produced detailed synthetic estimates until some thirty to forty per 
cent of project time had elapsed. 

study, to another who made four estimates in five years. 

of its main features the development of an equipment of low pioduction cost, 

calculated only a single average unit cost. 
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In five of the projects, contractors were influenced by having rough target production costs 
available to them from the start of the projects. 



Changing Basis of Estimates 



% time through 
project study and 
development based on 
latest estimates of 
timescale. 
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8. Records linking performance or technical characteristics with cost 

In only three of the twelve cases studied did the contractors rely upon statistical or parametric 
extrapolations from the results of past projects when making their early development cost 
estimates. These contractors argued that, until development had progressed far enough to 
enable the equipment to be defined in some detail, only this type of extrapolation was possible. 

They reconized the need for detailed modifications to the results of calculations to allow for 
changes in complexity not automatically incorporated. Two of them maintained extensive 
analysed records of past costs and were very active in investigating possibly useful relationships 
between cost and various aspects of the equipment developed. 
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None of the remaining nine contractors used formal extrapolation from historical records 
when estimating development costs. A common argument was that techniques and materials 
changed so much from one project to the next that a comparison could he misleading. How- 
ever, three of these contractors kept records from which some of their estimates made by other 
means could be checked for plausibility. 

Ten contractors kept accessible records of production costs on past equipments. Four of these 
had analysed costs to give a predictable relationship with the production costs for new 
products, using various common factors as a basis for comparison. The remainder had found 
no suitable basis and simply tabulated past costs for named components so that future 
estimators could make ad hoc comparisons and adapt costs to suit new designs. 

Three of the contractors described various rules-of-thumb to assist with production cost 
estimating. A common rule related the total prime cost of the manufactured equipment to 
the cost of its principal components. 



9. Value engineering 



In none of our twelve case studies did we see Value Engineering being applied fully, and to the 
whole equipment being developed, with the intention of obtaining the lowest combined 
development and total production costs. 

In five cases formal Value Engineering techniques were being applied to small selected 
parts of the whole equipment: in two of these cases the activity was the result of a separate 

Ministry contract. 



Two of the contractors, who were not using Value Engineering on the projects that we 
investigated, claimed to be using it effectively on other projects. 



On three of the projects, formal cost reduction activities had been carried out by special 
teams employing some Value Engineering techniques but not the full methodology. 



Two other contractors made no claim to be undertaking any formal cost reduction activities 
and maintained that cost must be secondary to high performance and low weight. 



Staff on all but three of the projects that we investigated were enthusiastic about Value Engmeer- 
as an idea: it was common to meet engineers and designers who had been on traimng 
courses and were familiar with the basic principles and techniques. Contractors managements 
often expressed a hope that the ‘cost-consciousness’ inculcated by such training would result 
SX Tn producing lower-cost designs. It was not possible to check whether tbs hope was 

being fulfilled. 



Contractors carrying out formal Value Engineering claimed savings ranging from 4% to 
17 % of total production cost. 



10. Design changes 

_ , . , , K ‘f.-n'/pn’ for nroduction, all contractors expected to have to comply 

Modifications to the design. Before the freezing 

of drawings, practice varied. 

In four of the projects that we 

with committees meeting wee y introduced Three of these procedures also included a 

Similar informal procedures were approval 

“uSLtrin S SSct: no P ro4ion was made for any specialist evaluation 
of the cost consequence of the change. 
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In two cases, a compromise arrangement was used. Changes were documented and notification 
of them was circulated to everyone who might be concerned. No committee met to consider 
the best way of implementing them and in neither case were the cost effects of changes cal- 
culated. 

The remai nin g contractor applied change procedures only to his sub-contractors. Full formal 
procedures to cover internal work as well are now being introduced. 



11. Reasons for changes in estimates 

Our terms of reference required us to report on the difference between each contractor’s 
earliest and latest estimates of development cost, analysed if possible into prescribed categories. 
In five cases we have been unable to do this. One project had not been running long enough 
for significant differences to have arisen. In another case, comparisons were meaningless 
because very large changes in the requirements had taken place. Three other studies showed 
that estimates were not in sufficient detail to allow the figures to be rearranged in the form 
required. 

Even in the seven remaining cases, where the required analysis has been made, some subjective 
judgement has had to be used, both by the contractors and the consultants, in deciding which 
category certain items belong in. Loosely defined requirements and a failure to specify precisely 
the proposed methods of meeting them have made objective analysis impossible. Consequently, 
conclusions should not be drawn from the analysed data for any single project: it is safer to 
draw conclusions which appear to be supported by all or a majority of the projects. 

The ‘original’ estimate quoted is not necessarily the first estimate produced by contractors but 
is the earliest estimate considered to be sufficiently valid to use as a basis of comparison. The 
Table shows the increase in estimates for each of three groups of reasons. The increases are 
shown as percentages of the ‘original’ estimates. Also shown are the points in each project’s 
time scale at which the estimates were made. 



Reasons for differences 
Ministry reasons 

Changes in or additions to the Ministry’s requirement. 

Lack of definition of the requirement. 

Contractor reasons 

Changes in the method of meeting the requirement. 

Under estimation of the cost of the method. 

Escalation of costs 

Changes in labour rates or material costs, overhead or 
profit rates. 

Total % increase 

% of planned time elapsed before ‘original’ estimate 
% of planned time elapsed before latest estimate 

* Estimates made before project study or equivalent. 

The actual increases ranged from £50 K to £23 M and there was a marked tendency for the 
larger percentage increases to occur in the high cost projects. 

The tabulated figures show that roughly equal increases have been attributed to reasons in 
group (i) — ‘Ministry reasons’— and to those in group (ii)— ‘Contractor reasons’. 
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The changes shown in group (iii) are nearly all significantly greater than the effects of normal 
wage inflation. The excess has been attributed in each case to a change in the rate of some 
category of overhead cost. 

The case study coded ‘V’ in the Table shows a 39 % increase in estimates even although the 
first estimate was made after one third of the project time had elapsed. This poor performance 
was largely due to repeated alterations in the requirement during this period. 



12. Contractual aspects 



Five projects were delayed between the project study (or equivalent) and full development. 
The three projects with the largest delays (9-12 months) were kept going by holding contracts 
but these were of low value, allowing limited work at a rate which was well below the plannea 
rate: contractors complained that teams had to be disbanded and that engineers became 
dissatisfied and resigned. One contractor had only one engineer left from the project study 
team when full development started. 



One further project would have been held up in this way for a year if the contractor had not 
been prepared to continue with full development without pause on the informal assurance 
that a further contract would be placed. Momentum was maintained and the work was sub- 
sequently covered by a retrospective ‘Initial Development Contract’. 



Five projects continued on holding contracts into the main design phase. Much uncertainty 
was generated because work was authorized in very short periods, typically o. 2 3 months 
each/The overall periods of these contracts were: 



22 months 
22 
34 
48 



The project which continued on this basis for 48 months was without contract cover on no 
less than 34 occasions. 



One contractor complained that he did not receive contract cover until 19 months after he 
had been told that hk project would be supported. This re. iuced The ^ 
ment team and also reduced the degree of Mtmstry control, because he produced no piog.. 



reports during this time. 

Two contractors severely restricted the supply of information on 
the receipt of what each considered to be formal contract cover. 



the work being done pending 
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APPENDIX L 

(Reference: Chapter 7) 

The Control of Research and Development:* Principal 
C.A. and C.G.W.L. instructions 





1 . 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Subject 


CGWL 

Notice 


Av.P.88 
Chapter f 


CA Notices 


1 . 


Formulation, assessment, and acceptance of Staff Require- 
ments 


101 


105 


Reqts. 2 


2. 


Feasibility studies, project studies and holding contracts 


198 


109 


— 


3. 


Approval for development: procedures of the Operational 
Requirements Committee and the Weapons Develop- 
ment Committee 


175 

177 


102 

104 


— 


4. 


Purchasing policy, selection of contractors, competition, 
and contractual arrangements 


110 

157 


801 

110 


Ctts. 13 
Orgn. 34 


5. 


Definitions and functions of technical authorities managing 
and co-ordinating development projects 


103 

104 


301 

108 


Acft. 8 


6. 


Responsibilities for the financial management of develop- 
ment projects 


158 


106 


— 


7. 


Project management: duties of Development Project 
Directors, etc. 


105 

183 


111 

107 


— 


8. 


Development programme dates and Confidential Policy 
costs 


174 

187 


113 

114 


Orgn, 32 
Orgn. 33 


9. 


Instructions to contractors— Technical Procedure and 
General Design Requirements 


122 


304 


— 


10. 


Estimates of production costs 


121 


118 


— 



* Other instructions issued by the Control Israte of Aircraft (C.A.) and the Controllerate of Guided Weapons 
and Electronics (C.G.W.L.) refer to this subject: only the most important are identified in this table. 



f Av.P.88 (Handbook of CA Instructions) is still in the course of preparation, and those CA instructions 
which have not yet been issued as a Chapter of Av,P.88 are identified by a reference to the existing CA Notice 
in Column 4. 
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appendix m 

(Reference: Chapter 11) 

Programming, Estimating, and Control of 
Development Projects: Handbook of Procedures 

1 The Handbook of Procedures describes an integrated set of procedures for programming, 
estimating, and control, on Ministry-sponsored development projects. These procedures are 
intended as an aid to contractors in the effective management of development. They are also 
intended to assist Ministry Project Officers in the evaluation of proposed projects, and m 
the oversight of development contracts. 



2. For convenience, the Handbook has been separately bound, and comprises Volume 2 of 
this Report. 
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APPENDIX N 

(Reference: Chapter 11) 

Handbook of Procedures: Supporting Action by 
the Supply Department 

The Handbook of Procedures (Appendix M) described an integrated set of procedures for 
programming, estimating, and control on large development projects. These procedures are 
intended as an aid to contractors in the effective management of development. Many of the 
actions recommended for contractors require complementary actions by the supply Depart- 
ment and a check list of the latter is given below. This list is not and is not intended as a 
comprehensive list of the duties of a Development Project Officer. The references in brackets 
are to the Handbook of Procedures (e.g. C.2.2. refers to Chapter 2 of the Handbook, section 2). 

1. All supply Department project staff should become familiar with the procedures 
described in the Handbook of Procedures. 



2. Experience has demonstrated most forcefully the ill effects that follow from incom- 
plete or frequently-changing statements of the requirement. No project should be 
initiated until there is evidence that a firm requirement for the main performance 
parameters has been thought out and agreed by the customer Department(s). 
Thereafter, changes in requirements should be very strictly controlled. 

3. In addition to stating the main performance parameters of the equipment as fully 
as possible, all requirements should give the timescale within which the equipment 
is to be developed. This is particularly important where competitive proposals 
from different contractors are being sought. 

4. Requirements should state what the equipment has to do without prejudging the 
engineering means to be used to do it. 



5. Adequate time and cost should be allowed for all contractors’ pre-development 
studies and contractors should be asked to confirm that the allowances given to 
them are sufficient. The time and cost needed may vary widely with the circum- 
stances, but the following suggestions may serve as a starting point when officers 
are considering what is appropriate to a given project: 



Stage 

Feasibility 



PD-1 

PD-2 



Time 

6 months 
up to 9 months 
12-15 months 



Cost 

i% of the total development project (C.2.2) 
5 % of the total development project (C.2.4) 
10% of the total development project (C.2.5) 



Contractors should not be restricted to paper studies at any stage; they should be 
encouraged to build models, carry out tests, etc., to validate their assumptions as 
early as possible. 



6. Every assistance should be given to the contractor when he is preparing his develop- 
ment programme and estimate, so that they may be in a form suitable for rapid 
and effective appraisal. In particular: 

6.1 The contractor s initial Programme Breakdown should be discussed. It 

should be checked for logic and important features, such as the number of 
models or the number of test rounds for each phase, should be agreed. 
(C.3.3.12) 6 

6.2 Appropriate check lists should be kept up-to-date and made available to 
the contractor so that he omits nothing of importance from his development 
programmes. (C.2.4) 

6.3 The contractor should be guided in his choice of method for applying 

programme reserves and in the appropriate allowance to make at each 
stage. (C.3.3,11) 
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6.4 The contractor should be guided in his selection of rates for converting 
time estimates to cost. Rates should be selected which are simple to apply 
and which will require as little change as possible when they are eventually 
replaced by ‘Agreed Actual Rates’. (C.6.8) 

7. The contractor should be told what production quantities and rates are likely to be 
required. This will help him to prepare his estimates of unit production cost. 
(C.7.3). The basis of any parametric or comparative estimates should be checked 
with historical data from the contractor and from any other available sources. 
(C.7.5) 

8. When production quantities or costs are expected to be large, consideration should 
be given to asking the contractor to submit proposals showing the reduction in 
unit production cost that could be secured by the application of Value Engineering 
and the increase in development cost and tune that would be required. With this 
information, the supply Department can decide whether or not to include a specific 
requirement for Value Engineering in the development contract. (C.7.2) 

9. A decision on full development should be made before the end of the Project 
Definition contract (C.2.5). If a decision is delayed, short-term contracts should be 
placed which, whenever possible, should allow development to build up at the rate 
envisaged by the development programme. 

10. Supply Department officers will need to appreciate the significance of the reports 
on project progress that will be supplied by contractors: 

Summary reports on technical progress (C.5.5) 

Summary reports on cost progress (C.6.5) 

These reports will form the agenda for progress meetings (C.5.7) at which officers 
will be expected to comment upon the likely adequacy of action proposed to 
correct any deviations from the technical programme or cost budget. (C.5.8) 

11. The programme for a project will often include some activities which need to be 
performed by the supply Department. These activities should be monitored, and 
any slippage controlled with great care so that the contractor is set an example of 
forethought, energy, and determination. (C.3.3.5) 

12. Large projects frequently require the co-operation of a number of contractors, 
supply Department branches and Government Establishments. The problem then 
arises of how to plan for the co-ordination of their work; programmes need to 
allow for numerous interfaces for the exchange of information, instructions, or 
hardware; control needs to ensure that interface dates are kept, or that the most 
vigorous and concerted action is taken to recover any ground lost if they are not. 
(C.3.3.6) 
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